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THE NEW-YORK UNIVERSITY. 
With a correct view—drawn by Davis and engraved by Adams. 

Tuts edifice is built of marble from the quarries at Sing-Sing, and 
exhibits a specimen of the English collegiate style of architec- 
ture. It is situated between Washington-place and Waverly-place, 
and fronts Washington-square ‘towards the west. The building 
is one hundred feet wide, and one hundred and eighty feet long. 
In front this oblong is divided into five parts—a central building, 
with wings flanked by towers, one rising on each of the four cor- 
ners of the edifice. This central building, or chapel, is superior 
to the rest in breadth, height, and character; and is somewhat 
similar to that of King’s College, Cambridge, England—a master- 
piece of pointed architecture, and the model for succeeding ages. 
It is fifty-five feet broad and eighty-five deep, including the octangu- 
lar turrets, one of which rises at each of the fourcorners. ‘The two 
ends are gabled, and are, as well as the sides, crowned with an em- 
battled parapet. The chapel will receive its principal light from a 
window in the westernend. This window is twenty-four feet wide 
and fifty high. It has eight lights and two embattled transoms. The 
heads of the lights are cingue-foiled in a plainarch, and the divisions 
abeve are guatre-foiled. Over the head of the window is a drip- 
stone with plain returns. From the central building, or chapel, 
wings project right and left, and are four stories in height, flanked 
by towers of five, supported by angular buttresses of two stages, 
running above an embattled parapet, and are at the top themselves 
embattled. The windows in the wings have square heads, with 
two lights, a plain transom, and the upper division ¢re-foiled. The 
heads of the windows are labelled, and have plain returns. The 
lower range of windows is set on a tablet, which serves as a base, 
and the two ranges next above are set on strings, which return 
around the turrets and stop against the buttresses. Buttresses are 
attached to the wall of the wings, both in front and flank, and rise 
two stories, finishing on the front face with triangular crocketted 
heads, crowned with a finial. The battlemented parts throughout 
the building have horizontal capping, with the exception of the gable, 
where the capping follows the slope. The principal entrance is 
under the great western window, through a richly moulded and 
deeply recessed portal, flanked by buttresses of two stages, the 
upper stage set diagonally, and rising above an embattled parapet, 
finishing in triangular crocketted heads crowned with a pinnacle. 
The doors are of oak, richly panelled, and filled with tracery of 
open work, closely studded with bronze. Entering at the west and 
principal door, you pass on the right to the room of the janitor, and 
to the apartments of the professor of chemistry and botany, or on the 
left to the office of the clerk of the university, and rooms for classes 
in the ancient and modern languages. Ascending a broad flight of 
steps immediately before the great western entrance, you reach the 
principal floor, which contains rooms devoted to the uses of literary 
societies, one large lecture room, and rooms for classes in mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, rhetoric, and belles-letéres, intellectual and 
moral philosophy, history, civil engineering, and the higher classes 
in ancient and oriental languages. On the upper floors, right and left 
of the chapel, are the studio of the professor of design with the cabi- 
net of models and illustrations, and other extensive apartments for 
the fine arts, libraries, and collections in natural history, mineralogy, 
and antiquities. An observatory is also to be erected on one of the 
towers. 

The building is now nearly at its height, and will be ready for 
occupation in May next, and will form a noble ornament to the 
square on which it fronts. 


The university, however, has not waited for the completion of its 
own buildings, in order to commence the business of instruction. 
The institution was opened for the reception of students, on the first 
Monday of October, 1832; and its success, as to the number of its 
students and the efficiency and usefulness of its extended system 
of instruction, we believe, has even surpassed the expectations of 
its friends. The officers already appointed are the following, vis : 


Rev. J. M. Mathews, D.D. Chancellor. 

Rev. H. P. Tappan, Professor of moral and intellectual puilosophy and 
belles-letires. 

R. B. Patton, Professor of the Greek language and literature. 

Rev. J. Proudfit, Professor of the Latin language and literature. 

Rev. George Bush, Professur of Hebrew and Oriental languages. 

C. W. Hackley, Professor of mathematics. 

W. Norton, Professor of natural philosophy. 

Lewis C. Beck, Professor of chemistry and botany. 

L. D. Gale, Acting Professor of geology and mineralogy. 

8. F. B. Morse, Professor of the literature of the arts of design. 

D, B. Douglass, Professor of architecture and of civil engineering. 

Charles 1. Parmantier, Professor of the French language and literature. 

Lorenzo L. Da Ponte, Professor of the Italian language and literature. 

Charles Rabadan, Acting Professor of the Spanish language and literature. 

Rev. W. Ernenpeutsch, Professor of the German language and literature, 


The plan of instruction embraces a full course in the classical, 

















mathematical, and philosophical studies usually pursued in our col- 
leges; and we are glad to perceive, from the regulations of the 
university, that the amount of requirements from students who enter 
this course, and become candidates for the Baccalaureate, is unu- 
sually great. It is much to be desired that the standard of scholar- 
ship in our country should be elevated ; and that our liberally edu- 
cated young men should aim at becoming finished scholars, and not 
be satisfied with the attainment of a degree after a hurried progress 
through their academical studies. We hope this object will be 
steadily pursued by the university, and that the institution will meet 
with the hearty co-operation of the public in its efforts for the ac- 
complishment of so desirable a step in American literature. 

The benefits of the institution are by no means confined to the 
students who pursue this full course. The system of instruction is 
so arranged that any young gentleman may select for himself, or 
his guardian for him, such branches of education as may be most to 
his taste, or as may be most important to him in the business of his 
future life ; on the completion of which he receives an honorary 
testimonial as to his progress and attainments. In this way, advan- 
tages are presented to young gentlemen who may wish to devote 
themselves to the more practical professions, which in a city like 
this are found to be of great importance. 

Recently as the institution has been opened, it has already become 
the resort of several graduates from different colleges, who wish to 
extend their education beyond the usual college course. This is 
the necessary consequence of the variety and extent of the profes- 
sorships already established ; and it must become still more so, as 
other departments of the whole university system shall be filled up. 

We iearn, with much pleasure, that in addition to the present 
appointments in literature and the sciences generally, the university 
is about to organize a faculty of law. This we consider a great de- 
sideratum in our city, and if the appointment of law professors is 
judiciously made, we have no doubt that this department will be 
numerously attended. It has long heen a subject of wonder and 
regret, that notwithstanding the eminence and abundance of legal 
talent in our state, our young men have been obliged to go abroad 
for the advantages of a law school. We have heard of several of 
our most eminent jurists as already in nomination for the contem- 
plated appointments. 

Before we close this notice, we have a suggestion to offer, which, 
not for our own gratification, but for the cause of taste and ele- 
gance, and the greater beauty of the edifice, we hope, may not be 
suffered to fall unheeded to the ground. By a glance at the en- 
graving it will be seen, that over the principal entrance is a noble 
window of vast dimensions, by which the chapel of the university 
is lighted. Why should not this window be of rich stained glass! 
The art of making it, which was so long lost, is now restored, 
and glass may be procured of hues as brilliant and unfading as 
those with which the rays of light are tinged that fall upon the 
tessellated pavements of the old cathedrals in Europe. We know 
not whether the trustees, under whose direction the university is 
built, have the right or power to adopt the proposition, nor whether 
they would feel themselves justified in making the additional ex- 
penditure ; but even should they not, we trust that there is enough 
of public spirit and munificence in this wealthy city to obviate all 
difficulties of that nature. It would be a generous and noble deed 
in the occupants of the houses near the university to join in rais- 
ing a fund sufficient for the purpose; or it might be obtained by a 
general subscription. In one way or the other, we hope that the 
donation will be made ; confident that in witnessing the splendid 
and beautiful effect of the stained glass, there is no man who will 
not feel pride and pleasure in the thought that he was instrumental 


in procuring it. 


SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








VISITS AND SKETCHES, BY MRS. JAMESON. 





MISS FANNY KEMBLE. 


Fanny Kempte made her first appearance in the character of 
Juliet, October the sixth, 1829, and bade a last farewell to the London 
audience in May, 1832 : during these three years she played through 
a very diversified range of parts, both in tragedy and high comedy. 
Sustained by her native genius and good taste, and by the kindly 
feelings of her audience, she could not be said to have failed in 
any, not even in those which her inexperience and extreme youth 
rendered premature, to say the least. She never—except in one 
or two instances—had a voice in the selection of her parts, which, 
I think, was in some cases exceedingly injudicious, as far as her in- 
dividual powers were concerned. The only parts which, to my 
knowledge, she chose for herself, were Portia, Camiola, and Julia 
in the Hunchback. She was accused of having declined playing 
Inez de Castro in Miss Mitford's tragedy, and I heard her repel that 
accusation very indignantly. She added : “ Setting aside my respect 
for Miss Mitford, I never, on principle, have refused a part. It is 
my business to do whatever is advantageous to the whole concern, 
to do as much good as I can ; not to think of myself. If they should 
bid me act Scrub, I would act it!” I know that she played in se- 
veral contrary to her own opinion, taste, and judgment, and from a 
principle of duty. Not duty only, but a feeling of delicacy, natural 
to a generous mind, which disdained the appearance of presuming 
on her real power, rendered her docile, in some instances, to a de- 
gree which I regretted while I loved her for it. She had a per 
ception of some of the traditional absurdities of dress, and ridicu- 
lous technical anomalies of theatrical arrangements, which she had 




















not power to alter, and which I have seen her endure with won- 
drous good temper. Had she remained on the stage, her fine taste 
and original and powerful mind would have carried the public with 
her in some things which she had contemplated : for instance, she 
had an idea of restoring King Lear, as originally written by Shaks- 
peare, and playing the real Cordelia to her father’s Lear. When 
left to her own judgment, she ever thought more of what was 
worthy and beautiful in itself, than she calculated on the amount 
of vulgar applause it might attract, or the sums it might bring to the 
treasury. Thus, for her first benefit she played Portia, a character 
which no vain, self-confident actress would have selected for such 
an occasion; because, as the play is now performed, the part is com- 
paratively short, is always considered of secondary importance, and 
affords but few effective points: this was represented to her; but 
she persisted in her choice: and how she played it out of her own 
heart and soul! how she revelled in the poetry of the part, with a 
conscious sense and enjoyment of its beauty, which were commiu- 
nicated to her audience! Self, after the first tremour, was forgot- 
ten, and vanity lost in her glowing perception of the charm of the 
character. She lamented over every beautiful line and passage 
which had been “cut oué” by profane hands. To those which re- 
mained, the rich and mellow tones of her voice gave added power, 
blending with the music of the verse. It was by her own earnest 
wish that she played Camiola, in Massinger’s Maid of Honour, and 
this was certainly one of her most exquisite and most finished 
parts; but the quiet elegance, the perfect delicacy of the deline- 
ation were never appreciated. She was aware of this: she said, 
“ The first rows,of the pit, and the first few boxes will understand 
me ; for the rest of that great theatre I ought to play as they paint the 
scenes—in great splashes of black and white.” Bianca, in Milman's 
Fazio, was another of her finest parts, and as it contained more 
stage effect, it told more with the public. In this character she 
certainly took even her greatest admirers by surprise. The ex- 
pression of slumbering passion, and its gradual developement, were 
so fervently portrayed, and yet so nicely shaded ; the frenzy of 


jealousy, and the alienation of intellect, so admirably discriminated, 


and so powerfully given, that when the first emotions had subsided, 
not admiration only, but wonder seized upon her audience: nor 
shall I easily forget the pale composure with which she bore this— 
one of her most intoxicating triumphs. 

In Constance, in Queen Katherine, in Lady Macbeth, the want 
of amplitude and maturity of person, of physical weight and power, 
and a deficiency both of experience and self-confidence, were 
against her; but her conception of character was so true, and her 
personal resemblance to her aunt so striking, in spite of her com- 
paratively diminutive features and figure, that one of the best and 
severest of our dramatic critics said, “it was like looking at Mrs. 
Siddons through the wrong end of an opera-glass."* She had con- 

* The resemblance was in the brow and eye. sihenaie speciting 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, he said, ‘“‘ These are the eyes of Mrs. Sid- 
dons.” She said, “ You mean like those of Mrs. Siddons.” “ No,” he 
replied, “they are the same eyes, the construction is the same, and to 
draw them is the same thing.” : 
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ceived the idea of giving quite a new reading, which undoubtedly 
would have been the ¢rue reading, of the character of Katherine of 
Arragon, and instead of playing it with the splendid poetical co- 
louring in which Mrs. Siddons had arrayed it, bringing it down to the 
prosaic delineation which Shakspeare really gave, and history and 
Holbein have transmitted to us; but the experiment was deemed 
too hazardous; and it was so. The public at large would never 
have understood it. The character of the queen mother, in her 
own tragedy of Francis I., was another part of which the weight 
seemed to overwhelm her youthful powers, and after the first few 
nights she ceased to play it. 

While on the English stage, she never became so far the finished 
artist as to be independent of her own emotions, her own individual 
sentiments. It was not only necessary that she should understand a 
character, it was necessary that she should feel it. She invariably 





incessant adulation which beset ker from morn to night ;* her self- 
command in success; her gentle dignity in reverse; her straight- 
forward integrity, which knew no turning nor shadow of turning ; 
her noble spirit, which disdained all petty rivalry; her earnest 
sense of religion, “ to which alone she trusted to keep her right.” ¢ 
Suddenly she became the idol of the public; suddenly she was 
transplanted into a sphere of society, where, as long as she could 
administer excitement to fashionable inanity, she was worshipped. 
She carried into those circles all the freshness of her vigorous and 
poetical mind—all the unworn feelings of her young heart. So 
much genuine simplicity, such perfect innocence and modesty, 
allied to such rare powers, and to an habitual familiarity with the 
language of poetty and the delineation of passion, were not there 
understood, or rather, were mis-understood—and no wonder! To 
the blasé men, the vapid girls, and artificial women, who then sur- 
rounded her, her generous feelings, ‘‘ when the bright soul broke 





excelled in those characters in which her sympathies were awakened 
In Juliet, in Portia, in Camiola, in Julia, (perhaps the most popular 
of all her parts,) and I believe I may add, in Bianca, she will not soon 
or easily be surpassed. For the same reason, if she could be said 
to have failed in any part, it was in that of Calista, which she ab- 
horred, and never, I believe, could comprehend. Isabella was 
another part which I think she never really felt; she never could 
throw her powers into it. The bald style and the prosaic monoto- 
nous misery of the first acts, in which her aunt called forth such 
torrents of tears, wearied her; though the tragic of the situations 
in the last act roused her, and was given most effectively. She had 
not, at the time she took leave of us, conquered the mechanical 
part of her profession—the last, but not the least necessary depart- 
ment of her art, which it had taken her aunt Siddons seven years, 
and Pasta almost as long, to achieve; she was too much under the 
influence of her own nerves and moods of feeling ; the warm blushes, 
the hot tears, the sob, the tremor, were at times too real. After 
playing in Mrs. Beverly, Bianca, and Julia, the physical suffering 
and excitement were sometimes most painful, and the perform- 
ance of Constance actually deprived her of her hearing for several 
hours, and rendered her own voice inaudible to her; this, it will be 
allowed, was paying somewhat dear for her laurels, even though 
she had valued them more than in truth she ever did. 

Fanny Kemble, as one of a gifted race, “ the latest born of all 
Olympus’ faded hierarchy,”’ had really a just pride in the profes- 
sional distinction of her family. She was proud of being a Kemble, 
and not insensible to the idea of treading in the steps of her aunt. 
But she had seen the stage desecrated, and never for a moment 
indulged the thought that she was destined to regenerate it. She 
felt truly her own position. Her ambition was not professional. | 
She had always the consciousness of a power—of which she has 
already given evidence—to ensure to herself a higher, a more real | 
immortality than that which the stage can bestow. She had a very } 
high idea, abstractedly, of the capabilities of her art; but the | 
native elegance of her mind, her poetical temperament, her pro- | 
found sense of the serious ideal, rendered her extremely, and, at | 
times, painfully sensitive, to the prosaic drawbacks which attended 
its exercise in public, and her strong understanding showed her its 
possible evils. She feared for the effect that incessant praise, in- 
cessant excitement, might at length produce on her temper. “I 
am in dismay,” said she, (I give her own words,) “ when I think | 
that all this may become necessary to me. Could I be sure of 
retaining my love for higher and better occupations, and my desire | 
for a nobler, though more distant fame, I should not have these | 
apprehensions; but I am cut off by constant labour from those | 
pursuits which I love and honour, and neither they, nor any of our | 
capabilities, can outlive long neglect and disuse.” Thus she felt, 
and thus she expressed herself at the age of twenty, and even 
while enjoying her success with a true girlish buoyancy of spirit, 
the more delightful, the more interesting, inasmuch as it seemed | 
to tremble at itself. I have actually heard her reproached for not | 
being sufficiently elated and excited by the public homage ; but, } 
the truth is, she was grateful for praise, rather than intoxicated by it 
—more pleased with her success than proud of it. “I dare not.” 
said she, “ feel all I could feel: I must watch myself.” I recol- | 
lect being present when some one was repeating to her a very high- | 
flown and enthusiastic eulogy, of which she was the subject. She | 
listened very quietly, and then said, with indescribable naiveté, | 
“Perhaps I ought to blush to have all these things thus repeated | 
to my face ; but the truth is, I cannot. I cannot, by any effort of | 
my own imagination, see myself as people speak of me. It gives | 
no reflection back to my mind. I cannot fancy myself like this. | 
All I can clearly understand is, that you and every body are very 
much pleased, and I am very glad of it!” And by a more exact | 
attention to her religious duties, and, by giving as much time as | 
possible to the cultivation of many resources and accomplishments, | 
she endeavoured to preserve the command over her own faculties, | 
and the even balance of her mind. I am persuaded that this lofty | 
tone of feeling, this mixture of self-subjection and self-respect, | 
gave to her general deportment on the stage that indescribable | 
charm, quite apart from any grace of person or action, which all 
who have seen her must have felt, and none can have forgotten. 

And now, what shal] I say more? If I dared to violate the || 
sacredness of private intercourse, I could, indeed, say much— | 
much more ‘That she came forward and devoted herself for her | 
family in times of trial and trouble—that twice she saved them | 
from ruin—that she has achieved two fortunes, besides a brilliant 
fame, and by her talents won independence for herself and those | 
she loved ; and that she has done all this before the age of five-and- | 
twenty, is known to many; but few are aware how much more | 





admirable, more respectable, than any of her mental gifts and her || 


well-earned distinction, were the moral strength with which she | 
sustained the severest ordeal to which a youthful character could 











be expose}; the simplicity with which she endured, half recoiling, the 


forth on every side,” appeared mere acting; they were, indeed, 
constrained to believe it such ; for, if for a moment they had deemed 
it all real, it must have forced on them comparisons by no means 
favourable to themselves. If, under these circumstances, her 
quick sensibility to pleasurable emotion of all kinds, and her ready 
sympathy, with all the external refinement, splendour, and luxury 
of aristocratic life, conspired for a moment to dazzle her imagina- 
tion, she recovered herself immediately, and from first to last, her 
warm and strong affections, the moral texture ofher character ; the re- 
finement, which was as native to her mind, “as fragrance to the rose,” 
remained unimpaired. These, a rich dower, she is about to carry into 
the shades of domestic life. Another land will be her future home. 
By another name shall fame speak of her, who was endeared to us 


as Fanny Kemble: and she, who, with no steady hand, pens this || 


slight tribute to the virtues she loved, bids to that name—farewell ! 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 








HOW TO IMPROVE NATURE. 

Some years ago it was more the fashion in England than it is now, 
for gentlemen of fortune to lavish part of their wealth upon the im- 
provement of their grounds; not with a view to any increase of 
productiveness, but for the attainment of elegance. Then Chinese 


temples and bridges, serpentine walks, new ruins, little lakes, and || 
artificial rocks, were deemed indispensable; and if they did no |) 


other good, they served, at least, to make the fortunes of several 
skilful gentlemen, who made it their business to reverse (and of 
course, improve) what Nature had done with hill, and dale, and lawn, 
and grove, taking care to charge abundantly for their services. 
The late duke of Gordon used to relate an anecdote of one of 
these professors, which is both instructive and amusing. His grace, 
being desirous to improve the scenery of Gordon Castle, invited a 
certain landscape-gardener from England, one of that class who 

With charts, pedometers, and rules in hand, 

Advance triumphant, and alike lay waste 

The forms of Nature, and the works of taste. 

To improve, adorn, and polish they profess ; 

But shave the goddess whom they came to dress. 

The gentleman was delicate and indolent—the weather was 
gloomy and unfavourable for some eight days or so, and he prefer- 
ed the comforts of a book and an easy chair in the drawing-room to 
exposing himself to the raw damps which prevailed abroad. But, 
as he thus lacked exercise of the limbs out of doors, he made up for 
the want of it by exercise of the jaws witliin ; and the duke’s venison, 
and hock, and claret, suffered seriously from his daily attacks. But 
ten days’ enjoyment of this Castle of Indolence had not gone over 
his head, when certain alarming twinges in his toe taught him, one 
evening, that an old monitor was about to re-visit him, to remind 
him of the infinite nothingness and vanity of all human happiness ; 
and next day he was laid up in bed, with a swingeing fit of the gout 
Some weeks of great suffering, and of gradual convalescence brought 
him again to his easy chair, and by degrees he became so far well, 
as to be able to return to his venison and claret, and, finally, one 
clear sunshiny day, he ventured forth on crutches into the lawn, be- 
fore the castle. There, levelling his opera-glass silently around 
him for some time, he at last begged to know in what direction lay 
the course of the river Spey ; and, on this being explained to him,— 
“Ha!” said he gravely, “I thought so ;” and then pointing to a 
grove of magnificent old forest trees, which stood at some distance 
in the park,—* we must open a view in that direction. Your grace 
will please to order those trees to be cut down before next season, 
when I shall have the honour of re-visiting Gordon Castle, to judge of 
the effect of their removal before going farther.” Next morning 
this tastemonger took his departure. The noble trees which he had 
condemned, bowed their mighty heads before the axe, as many no- 
ble heads have bowed before it, under the sentence of judges no less 
unworthy and merciless. The seasons revolved, and so did the 
wheels of the tastemonger’s carriage, which brought him back to 
Gordon Castle, where the same scene of sloth, easy chair, eating, 
venison, hock, claret, gout-admonitory and gout-mordant, recovery, 
and revisitation of the ground, took place. Now, it happens that 
the Spey opposite Gordon Castle, cuts against lofty friable banks, of 
a bright red coloured mortar, which are perpetually crumbling down ; 
and although these were, even at the time we speak of, for the most 
part hidden by the younger and more distant woods, towards the 
boundary of the park, yet it so happened, that whereas no part of the 
water of the Spey was visible, the tastemonger had no occasion 
even to use his opera-glass, to discover a broad sketch of blood-red 





* It must be remembered, that it was not only fashionable incense and 
public meng it was the open enthusiastic admiration of such men 
as Sir Walter Scott, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Moore, Rogers, Campbell, 
Barry Cornwall, and others of great name, who brought rich flattery in 

rose and in verse, and laid it at her feet. 

t Her own words. 
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bank, which, being higher than the rest, was seen towering 
most offensively over the delicate greens of the offscape, like 
a troop of heavy dragoons looking over a hedge. “ We must throw 
a clump up in that direction,” said the tastemonger, waving his hand 
towards the place with a very important air; “ we must have a 
clump on that gentle swell, to shut out yonder hideous brickfield.” 
“ A clump!” exclaimed the duke, with horror in his eyes. “ Why, 
my good sir, on that very gentle swell grew those goodly trees 
which you ordered to be cut last year, and, if you choose to satisfy 
yourself of the fact, you may go yonder to look at the roots which 
are yet remaining!” The gentleman was silent; the duke left 
him to his own meditations ; and the result was, that he had shame 
| enough left to desire his carriage to be got ready, and to order it 
to transport him whence he came ; an order which his grace took no 
measures to thwart or to retard. 


THE SLEEPING CHILD. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 





A brook went dancing on its way, 
From bank to valley leaping, 
And by its sunny margin lay 
A lovely infant sleeping. 
The murmur of the purling stream 
Broke not the spell which bound him, 
Like music breathing, in his dream, 
A lullaby cael Win. 
It is a lovely sight to view, 
Within this world of sorrow, 
One spot which still retains the hue 
That earth from heaven may borrow ; 
And such was this—a scene so fair 
Arrayed in summer brightness, 
And one pure being resting there, 
One soul of radiant whiteness ! 
What happy dreams, fair child, are given, 
To cast their sunshine o’er thee? 
What cord unites thy soul to heaven, 
Whose visions glide before thee? 
For wandering smiles of cloudless mirth 
O’er thy glad features beaming, 
Say, not a thought—a form of earth 
Alloys thine hour of dreaming ! 
Mayhap, afar on unseen wings, 
Thy sinless spirit soaring, 
Now hears the burst from golden strings, 
Where angels are adoring ; 
And, with the pure heliacal throng, 
Around their Maker praising, 
Thy joyous heart may join the song 
Ten thousand tongues are raising ! 
Sleep, lovely babe !—for time’s cold touch 
Shall make these visions wither ; 
Youth—and the dreams which charm so much, 
Shall fade and fly together. 
Then sleep! while sleep is pure and mild, 
Ere earthly ties grow stronger, 
When thou shalt be no more a child, 
And dream of heaven no longer. 








A BACHELOR’S REVERIE. 
Fifty to day! Fifty ; little chance now of my having a wife and 
| ahouse full of “little responsibilities,” as Fanny Wright calls them. 
| Heigho! I’m getting to be—no, not a “ middle-aged gentleman,” 
for I’ve been that, any time the last ten years ; no, I’m a gentleman 
declining in years, and may advertise for a housekeeper without 
giving a handle to scandal to make free with my character. Twenty- 
five years ago, and I should have affronted the man who foretold this ; 
that I should be sitting this day in an arm-chair, newspaper in hand, 
| breakfast before me, one foot on a cushion, and only one cup and 
two eggs on the table. Newspapers are stupid things; I’d much 
rather chat over my morning meal.—Why the deuse am I not married? 
| Nobody makes tea fit to drink now; and the toast never comes up 
| tome hot. What capital tea Lucy Smith 1sed to make. Poor Lucy ; 
| I wonder what made me think of her? People said Lucy and I 
| would certainly make a match, and so we should, I suspect, if it 
| hadn’t been for that cursed cousin of hers. I’m sure she would 
| have married me if I had asked her; but I kept putting it off and 
putting it off day after day, and he—cut me out, and be hanged 
| to him. I was a young gentleman then, and thought I could marry 
| whenever I liked. They went away to the west and got rich; he’s 
ja member of congress, and she has grown fat, and rides about in 
| her carriage, with two or three grown up daughters ; pretty girls, 
| too, as I’m told, but they ll never be like their mother. I’ve a 
| ribbon of hers, that she used to wear round her slender waist, and 
| I bribed her little brother to steal for me, with the loan of my fowling- 
piece ; and sometimes, when it rains, and I feel sentimental, I take 
| it out of my writing-desk, and look at it awhile, and think I'll throw 
| it into the fire—but I don’t though, and there it is yet in the secret 
| drawer with my mother’s picture, and the last lock of my own 
| hair. They make capital wigs now, by the way; nobody seems 
| to suspect that my curls are not the natural crop. Lucy used to 
| say that my hair was beautiful, and I’m almost certain she cut off 
| a lock once, when I was asleep on the sofa. I wonder whether 
| she’s lost any of her splendid teeth ; mine have stood it out pretty 
| ‘well, but they’re going. Parmly said hers would last a long time, 
j and he ought to know. I must go to him, and get him te make 
| me a couple of new ones. What shall I do with myself to-day? 
| I've given up business and made money enough to last me my time. 
| I've no one to leave it to when I’m gone. Where’s the use of 
| going on adding dollar to dollar, and acre to acre, unless one has 
| children to set up? Nine marriages in the paper to-day! Nine 











| husbands and nine wives created since yesterday morning. I dare 
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say they'll all have young sprouts—say four apiece on the average ; 
that’s thirty-six little mouths to be stuffed with bread and butter, 
and seventy-two little feet to buy shoes for, and two hundred and 
eighty-eight little fingers to wash and keep clean! No fool of a 
job that for the nine papas and mammas! I was always remarkably 
fond of children. 

There is a new married couple moved into the house over the 
way, on purpose to plague me, I do believe ; they seem to be very 
fond of each other, and dreadfully happy. There’s a gig comes to 
the door every afternoon, and he hands his wife into it so carefully, 
and she smiles at him so brightly as they drive off, that I’m almost 
tempted to wish they might break their necks before they come 
back. That’s a nice looking girl that has come to stay with them 
during the honey moon ; she’s the bride’s sister or something, I dare 
say ; the prettiest foot and the most roguish eyes I’ve ever seen— 
except Lucy Smith’s. I wonder if she’s engaged to be married ; I 
don’t see any very suspicious young men come to the door, and 
——. But what the deuse is it to me whether she is or not? I’m 
an old bachelor, and must go down to the grave without leaving any 
body to cry for me. I should like though to see the girl nearer ; 
it's easy enough to get intruduced into the house, and though I’m 
too old to marry, there’s no reason that I know of, why an old fel- 
low like me, shouldn’t do the polite thing to a new-comer into the 
neighbourhood. I've a new coat coming home, that, my artist says, 
will make me look fifteen years younger—rather impertinent by 
the way. And I’m not so amazingly old, after all. When I sat 
down to breakfast, I felt rather blueish, and thought myself quite a 
Methusaleh. Poh, no such thing; I can walk as briskly as ever— 
almost—I can ride, sing, dan—, no, I’d better leave out the dan- 
cing; but what of that? I’m a good-looking middle-aged man, 
tired of living alone, and hang me but I'll make one more try for 
the ring, if I die for it. There’s a pretty girl over the way, and I’ll 
send over a basket of grapes with my compiiments. 


ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 


The mysterious appearances on the Souter Fell, in Cumberland, 
are more attributable to reflection than refraction. The first of 
these was observed in 1743, by Daniel Stricket, then servant to 
John Wren, of Wilton-hall, who, together with his master, saw the 
figure of a man, with a dog, pursuing some horses along Souter 
Fell side—a place so steep, that a horse can scarcely travel on it 
at all; yet they appeared to run at an amazing pace, till they got 
out of sight at the lower end of the Fell. Stricket and his master 
ascended the Fell next morning, in full expectation of finding the 
man and animals all lying dead, but no vestige of either was to be 
discovered. The following year, 1744, on the twenty-third of June, as 
the same Daniel Stricket was walking, about half past seven o’clock 
in the evening, a little above the house of Mr. Lancaster, of Blake- 
hills, with whom he then lived, he saw a troop of horsemen riding 
on Souter Fell side, in pretty close ranks, and at a brisk pace. 
Remembering that he had been laughed at for mentioning what he 
had seen the previous year, he continued to observe them in silence 
for some time ; but, being at last convinced that the appearance 
was real, he went into the house, and begged Mr. Lancaster to 
come out, as he had something very curious to show him. They 
went out together; but, before he spoke, his master’s son had 
already discovered the aérial troopers. The whole members of the 
family were then informed, and the strange spectacle was seen by 
all. These visionary horsemen seemed to come from the lowest 
part of Souter Fell, and they became visible at a place called Knott. 
They moved in regular troops along the side of the Fell, till oppo- 
site to Blakehills, when they went over the mountain, in this way 
describing a curvilinear path ; and both their first and last appear- 
ance was bounded by the topof the mountain. They went at a re- 
gular swift walk, and they continued to appear and disappear for 
more than two hours, till night put a stop to any farther exhibition 
of them. Many troops were seen in succession; and frequently 
the last, or last but one, in a troop, would quit his position, and 
gallop to the front, where he marched on at the same rate as the 
others. These wonderful appearances y ere seen by every human 
individual within the distance of a mile, and they were the same to 
all. The spectators were about twenty-six in number. 

The natural explanation of this phenomenon is, that a troop of 
those who were preparing to rise in the subsequent rebellion, were 
exercising in some hollow and concealed part of the mountain, 


and that their figures being received upon a dense cloud floating in | wax. This, he found, altered the pitch; and, with a quickness of 


the air, were reflected downwards on the mountain’s side. It was 
a similar optical accident that rendered a whole army most distinctly 
visible to a farmer and his son near Inverary—a circumstance which, 
though extremely interesting and well vouched for in all its parti- 
culars, is too long to be given within our present limits. We shall 
therefore conclude this subject with saying, that we have no doubt 
that many of those strange mysterious visions, such as those of pro- 
cessions and of funerals, so often seen in the highlands of Scotland, 
are quite explicable on the same principles. 


A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


| 


ing themselves in song. 


| ineredulously—the trumpet! a jews-harp! nevertheless, gentle 


| inspiringly to the onslaught. These various results are effected by | 











ing brilliancy and precision. But his greatest triumph is the tone 
which he elicits from his humble and hitherto contemptible instru- 
ment. We have all heard its dissonant twang when touched by the 
rade finger of the school-boy, and even ears unmusical have turned 
away in aversion from its monotonous grumbling ; but in Eulenstein’s 
hands, the tongue of iron speeks with most soft and silvery voice, 
and pours forth its sweet and tender notes with such delicacy and 
taste, that at the close of some pathetic melody, the ear drinks in 
the dying sound with breathless attention, and continues to listen 
after the enchanter has ceased. A great variety of effect is also 
produced ; a firm, though gentle, note reminds us of the violin— 
in that clear harmonic sound a tiny bell is heard—and, when a dead 
silence is preserved, (which ought always to be the case,) and all is 
quiet without and within, fairy strains creep about the room in un- 
dulating harmony, now nearer, now more distant, as if a moving 
chorus of airy little beings, in their tenderest mood, were delight- 


The scene changes, and the trumpet sounds—the reader smiles 


reader, the tone, though a miniature likeness, does resemble that of 
the trumpet, and at the head of Lilliputians would lead them most 


the performer playing sometimes only on one, but generally on two, 
and, occasionally, on four instruments at a time : sixteen lie before | 
him, and he takes them up and puts them down in turn with the | 
greatest ease, and without the slightest interruption to the melody. | 

The reader who has any curiosity in such matters may now be | 
disposed to inquire how Mr. Eulenstein came to make choice of so | 
unpromising an instrument: and as the circumstances under which | 
he was driven to this, are somewhat singular, as no little energy and 
decision of character are displayed, it is believed that a brief me- 
moir of his life will prove acceptable to all those who take an in- 
terest in the cultivation and development of talent under opposing 
difficulties and occasional deep distress. 

He was born in the year 1802, at Heilbronn, in the kingdom of 
Wiirtemburg. His history is the ancient round of genius, poverty, 
struggle, pertinacity, and success. His first musical energies were 
displayed in insisting on having his father’s violin to play on, when 
he was between four and five years old; and because his father re- 
fused, he made a fiddle for himself. His father soon afterwards 
died, and the coveted violin became his own. His mother, who 
was poor, disliked supplying bim with strings ; and so the boy con- 
trived, by pretending he had no appetite till the middle of the day, 
to get his penny loaf transmuted into a penny before he went to 
school, and then turned six breakfasts into a fiddle-string. And 
after all he did not succeed at that time in teaching himself to play, 
in consequence, as is suggested, of his hand being too small. 

His mother, however, insisted that he should be put to business ; 
and believing that music was in books, and that to bind books would 
be to have them, to a bookbinder he went. His master soon com- 
plained that he was busy with the inside of books and not the out ; 
and he was translated to a shop of hardware. Here he might have 
been happy; but his mistress hated music. Besides his violin, 
too, somebody had given him a French horn; a perilous piece of 
hardware for the youthful dealer. The horn was spee dily forbid- 
den; and the violin, a guitar, and a tiny flageolet, were all succes- 
sively discovered and put under the ban. But his destinies were | 
not accomplished ; the jews-harp had not yet appeared upon the | 
scene. As a hardware-man, he sold jews-harps; it was his | 
limited service to sell them for a penny each, to the school-boys of | 
the town. Like the starving man that first tried oysters, he seized | 
upon the chance, and commenced his experiments. | 

In a few weeks, to use his own words, he discovered that there 
were sounds residing in the jews-harp, which he had never heard 
before. He was encouraged to proceed ; and one day having heard 
a gentleman, who came into the shop, perform in a superior man- 
ner on two harps at once, he was so delighted, that he resolved to 
devote his whole attention to this humble little instrument. For | 
four years he practised incessantly at all opportunities. The | 
greater part of every night was consumed in this occupation ; and 
so fearful was he of being detected by his duenna in such an enor- 
mous sin, that he actually hid himself under the bed-clothes, lest the 
soft and liquid note should reach and offend her ear. One night 
he fell asleep, with the jews-harp in his mouth ; and was awaken- 
ed by a scratch in the face from the point of the spring. To reme- 
dy the inconvenience in future, he covered it with a little sealing- 





apprehension not a little wonderful in a mere boy, he instantly saw 
the great advantage which might be taken of this circumstance. By 
means of loading the end of the tongue, more or less heavily, he 
tuned a series of harps with the greatest nicety; and was thus 
enabled, as before mentioned, not only to command a very exten- 
sive scale, but to modulate, with surprising truth and accuracy, into 
every variety of key. He now laboured with redoubled diligence. 
4t the end of two years, his clear and delicious tone was brought 
to perfection. He had acquired the remarkable power of executing 
staccato passages with extreme rapidity :—his shake was close, dis- 
tinct, and beautifully in tune; and all the turns, slides, arpeggios, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








LINES 


TO AN UNFORTUNATE FEMALE SEEN BOWED IN DEVOTION. 


Pave mourner in thy lonely cell, 
With none to soothe or sympathize, 
How fast the tears of anguish swell 
From out thy dim dark eyes ! 
O! oft in happier days I’ve seen 
Thy form in grandeur’s courtly hall, 
Where thou didst reign acknowledged queen, 
Admired, adored of all. 


Thy voice was sweetest in the song, 
y song itself to all preferred ; 
And silence held the raptured throng 
Whene’er thy harp was heard. 
Thine was an atmosphere of bliss, 
An angel's pilgrimage on earth ; 
Age blest thy ready kindliness, 
And youth thy kindred mirth. 


But in an ill unguarded hour, 
When reason leaned to passion’s sway, 
The tempter sought thine Eden bower, 
And lured thy steps astray. 


And thou from that exalted height, 
To shame and wretchedness wast driven ; 
Like some fiend-haunted child of light 
Struck from the walls of heaven. 
Stern men thy hapless fall bedewed 
With pitying tears, thou poor forlorn ; 
But ah! thy own soft sex pursued 
Thy woes with ruthless scorn. 


Upon thy fame a cold eclipse 
Has settled in its sullen gloom ; 
Thou wilt be mocked by venomed lips 
Down to thy early tomb. 


No more where festive joys allure, 
Shall echo catch thy voice of glee ; 

The pure, and they that pass for pure, 
Alike would turn from thee. 


Nor could long years of penance win 
The world’s respect to thee again ; 

On virtue’s robe one breath of sin 
Imprints a fadeless stain. 


Yet weep not as the hopeless weep, 
Though human hearts are coid and stern ; 
Around contrition’s heavenward steep, 
The beams of mercy burn. 


And not in vain thy feet have turned 
Awhile from innocence below, 

Since, wanderer, thou hast inly learned 
Twinborn are guilt and wo. 

And wiser made by that dread lore, 
Thus kneeling oft to be forgiven, 

Thou yet oapt bape to tread once more 


The path that leads to heaven ! PROTEUS. 





THE BEGGAR-MOTHER TO HER INFANT. 


BY C. C. PISE, D.D. 


Sleep on, sleep on, my loveliest one: 


Unconscious of thy mother’s woes— 
They shall not break thy sweet repose : 


Sleep on, sleep on, my darling son ! 
Oh! what though she, with grief oppressed, 


With sleepless bosom meet the storm ; 
Yet, som, thou little angel-form : 
8 


Sleep on, sleep on, my infant blest. 
For her, tho shelter there be none, 
To screen her from the blast’s alarms, 


Yet, thou, upon thy mother’s arms, 


Sleep on, sleep on, my darling one. 
Thy gentle dreams be dreams of joy, 


And in thy slumber softly smile : 
For, if thou liv’st a little while, 


Thou'lt weep, my beauteous infant boy ! 
My thy down; my breath thy fire ; 
Ald / 


can give a mother’s kiss— 
And yet, in misery like this, 


Thou sleepest! sleep, my heart's desire ! 
In sleep thou smil’st ; thou smil’st awake ; 


But soon, too soon, my child, like me, 
Thou'lt wake to weep in poverty ; 


Like mine, thy guiltless heart will break ! 
But now, upon thy seraph-face, 


The warin tear gushes from my eye: 
Yet while J weep, yet while J Ds la 


Sleep thou—sleep on, my child, in peace! 





SONNET. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, LL.D. 


Oh, what a world of breathing love there les 


In the blue beauty of those lustrous eyes, 
Beaming at once a language and a spell, 

Like me of music once loved well : 

Like clouds that tint the summer's gorgeoue skies! 
And soft emotions, impulse-wi arise— 

All that the rapt heart feels, dares not tell, 
While in such looks love’s keenest weapons dwell. 
For a sweet power, the quick, electric spark 

Of mind—outflashes through their lashes dark ! 

I would gaze on them, but I turn away, 

(Like one who on the powerful Lord of da 
Ventures presumptuous glance) their deosing ight 
Would strike the gazer blind! why are thine eyes so bright! 


The performance of Mr. Eulenstein on the jews-harp is not only | and various other ornaments and graces, (of which he was the first 
a great curiosity in the musical world, but is, in itself, eminently || to Ciscover that the instrument was capable,) were under his com- 
beautiful. By means of a series of instruments, properly tuned and || mand. In short, he played nearly as well as he does now. But 
adjusted, he commands a scale of four octaves and two or three || his talent was not to be hidden forever under a counterpane. He 
notes—has a perfect mastery over all the diatonic and chromatic || now began to indulge in dreams of advancement, by displaying to 
intervals, and modulates with the most graceful facility and the || the world his entirely new accomplishment. He collected a few 
nicest accuracy into every variety of key. By dint of incessant || musical friends into a dark room, gave them a specimen of his skill, 
practice, he has overcome a difficulty which at first seemed insuper- || and required them to name the instrument. They were in perfect 
able: he has acquired a power of stopping the vibration the instant || raptures ; talked about fairies and angels, and manifested the greatest | 
the spring is struck, and yet leaving it free for the next note, so || impatience to see the cause of all this novel harmony. Lights | 
that he can perform the most rapid staccato passages with astonish- || were brought, and sixteen penny jews-harps lay on the table. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Number THE MINUTE-BOOK:  fwenty-one. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 














BY THEODORE §&. Fay. 


Verations of the Austrian police—-Pisa—the three damsels—Leghorn— 
Florence, its contrasts—Greenough, the American sculptor. 

As we approached Pisa the rain continued with unabated vio- 
lence. At every step our passports were called for. The spirit of 
the emperor of Austria pervades the country, and his vigilant police 
prowl among the people who hate them heartily, I do not wish to 
doubt. By the way my passport contains a description of me, 
which I fear may excite the notice of that amiable sovereign’s emis- 
saries. It represents my face as quite thin, but a voyage across the 
Atlantic, a few weeks wandering over France and Italy, exercise 
in the open air, relaxation and no medicine, have wrought such a 
change, that I am leaning almost towards the other extreme. If 
any of them could read, I should have to pay my way through. Al- 
most every half hour a shabby officer opens the window, and passa- 
port is the signal for outspreading those useful sheets, now thumbed 
and worn by a thousand filthy hands, covered with crooked signa- 
tures and indispensable stamps of the tools of, I know not how 
many petty powers. No class should be more anxious to preserve the 
constitution of the United States of America than travellers. Preserve 
my countrymen from the annoyances of little insignificant authorities 
who make up in watchfulness, meanness, and distrust for all they want 
in dignity and power. Fancy the stamps, passports, fees, plumbings, 
signatures and examinations of baggage at the thousand filthy 
frontier custom-houses. Fancy the passports, the provisional pass- 
ports for which you have to pay while they are examining the other, 
for which you also have to pay, and reclaimed passports, in passing 
from New-York to New-Jersey. Fancy a scoundrel driver with a 
bayonet glistening at his shoulder, ordering you back from the con- 
fines of Virginia or Rhode Island, till you procure the permission of 
some police commissary, to walk across a rivulet in the midst of your 
native country ; and fancy the humour in which you would turn your 
horse’s head from Cincinnati to Washington, because you had neg- 
lected to procure some official seal, which can only be obtained at 
a certain hour, and for an enormous price. “ Back, back,” says Mon- 
sieur Mostachio, with the bayonet in his own hands ; “this minister 


Fiorence.—It is impossible to.describe the suspense, the eager- 
ness, the agitation, with which I watched our gradual approach to 
the ancient—the celebrated—the beautiful—the splendid capitol of 
Tuscany, whose charms have made historians passionate, and ren- 
dered poets inspired. The city of beauty—the city of palaces— 
the city of flowers. There have been no limits to the enthusiasm of 
its admirers. Here the dazzling splendours of its architecture were 
to silence me at once—nay, were to strike me blind ;* my dilated 
eyes were to wander along lengthening perspectives of balconies, 
columns and piled masses of white marble were to lose themselves 
in a labyrinth of stately streets, shaded with teeming gardens, over- 
hung with buttresses, far above my head, and adorned with archi- 
traves and pedestals, and statues, that should make the soul drunk 
with rapture. I leaned back in the carriage to meditate, and closed 
my eyes in a delicious revery. I leaned again from the window to. 
mark the vision rise. The sun glanced over the scene as we drew 
nearer, the long carts of the peasants passed us in increasing num- 
bers, their lazy drivers half asleep, and extended at full length upon 
the hammock beds ;{ we reached the wall, the noise of the inha- 
bitants rose on our ears, the ringing of a deep bell chiming in with 
others. ‘The gate at last rose by the horses’ heads, and so eager 
was I to obtain a glance into the magnificence within, that the ever- 
lasting cry of passaport was almost unheeded. At the gate the 
carriage stopped, passports were taken, and while the vetturino was 
bribing through our baggage, I made my first observations upon the 
internal appearance of Florence. Pardon me historians, painters, 
sculptors, poets, and philosophers, for writing my impressions 
frankly. The street which led my eye far into the city, was a low, 
narrow, dingy, filthy lane, with no sign of comfort, cleanliness or 
beauty, paved with flat flag-stones, of every size and shape, with- 
out any side-walks, and a disgusting gutter in the centre. The 
buildings were all mean and vulgar. The people, the carts, the 
asses, horses, carriages, priests with their enormous three-cornered 
| hats, and soldiers, all moved along in a medley. Our business was 
soon despatched, and we drove on through a continuation of similar 
scenes, dignified sometimes by a large and gloomy black square build- 
ing; the population in the streets looked shabby and poor—no 
fashion—no cheerfulness—no neatness—no splendour ; till at length 
we wheeled into a street, certainly much better looking, but still 
a recombination of the same elements. We put up at Balzaine’s. 
A little strip of balcony stretched before. the window, and I stepped 
out to look. With the exception of numbers of very elegant car- 














or that consul has not signed or countersigned it. You have for- 
gotten the Pope’s nuncio. You have neglected the Neapolitan | 
ambassador.’ The officers at Ponte Centino, (the frontier custom- | 
house of the ecclesiastical states,) or at the Porto del Popolo at | 
Rome, prey upon you at will, unless you bring a lascia passare, a 
permission to pass, from some authorized hand, and the swarthy sen- 
tinel would run you through in a moment if you disputed their com- 
mands ; and shall we not have sentinels and lascia passares in 
America? How romantic it would be to have a line of stern, | 
bloody-minded soldiers, who kill by trade, drawh up by Fulton | 
wharf, to clear the streets, and examine the passengers from Boston. 
We entered Pisa during a heavy shower, caught a view of the | 
leaning tower, over pictures of which I remember poring in 
my earliest boyhood, and put up at the three damsels, where, not- | 
withstanding the Turkish taste displayed in the cognomen, we 
found every thing comfortable and delightful. The table was neatly 
and elegantly served, and the floors comfortably matted—a luxury | 
as welcome as it is unusual in this land of chilling brick floors and 
massive naked stone stairways. Our rooms were well furnished, 
and the walls and ceilings richly embellished with frescos ; fruit 
bloomed, nymphs floated, and cupids flew, and what was more con- | 
sistent, the bellows blew—the doors closed—the tongs were suffi- | 
cient—the landlord most kind, friendly and respectful, and the | 
charges reasonable. I recommend travellers passing through Pisa, | 
to write down the three damsels in their tablets. Conquering a | 
great temptation to remain a few days in this celebrated and | 
ancient city, and consoled with the reflection that wé should be | 
near enough to it during the winter to visit it at our leisure, we | 
set out the next morning at an early hour. Business considerations | 
called us from the regular route from Florence to Leghorn, where | 
the greatest curiosity of a New-Yorker will be to recognize in the | 
port, the brigs, which a few weeks before, were lying along the | 
piers of the East river. The town seen through the rain, presented | 
few attractions, appearing altogether uninteresting. Doubtless in | 
fine weather it will show to more advantage. A few hours arranged | 
all our affairs, and enabled us to glance at the curiosities of the town. 
I was disappointed in the Jews’ synagogue, much praised by travel- 
lers, but not so in Pietro Tacca’s fine statue in bronze, of the four 
slaves, This elegant and immense piece of work, is the first real | 
specimen of powerful sculpture which we have seen. The four | 
slaves are chained to the pedestal of the conqueror; their African | 
forms and faces finely contrasting with the dignity of the warrior, | 
and their sinews swollen with rage and anguish. 


|| time to rest and arrange its accession of novel treasures. It has 








| 


riages, it presented but a street, houses and people, noise and oc- 
cupation ; a Courtland-street without the stoops, side-walks or brick. 
The sky seemed no bluer than American skies—the town not com- 
parable to American towns—the hotel, a comfortable New-Yorkish 
hotel, (excepting the cheerless brick halls and staircases,)—and so 
this is Florence. I felt that my dream was broken—that my own 
home was on one side of the globe, and I on the other; I felt dis- 
appointed, and for the first time since I left New-York the tender- 
est of all tender sensations went through my heart—I felt home sick. 

But there are many advantages in getting to the end of one’s 
journey ; three months’ travel is enough at once ; the mind requires 





been filled to overflowing with images of nature and art, to say | 
nothing of the excitement and fatigue of the body ; but, alas, when | 
one series of labour is ended, another begins; we were to spend |, 
the. winter in Florence, to look out rooms, complete innumerable |, 
petty but most necessary arrangements, study enough of the lan- i 
guage to make ourselves understood, and as the New-York house- || 
keepers have it after the first of May, to get settled. No time || 
whatever was to be lost; so after the refreshments, etc. under the | 
conduct of Angelo, a new valet de place, I sought out our country- | 
man Mr. Horatio Greenough, the sculptor, whose merit has pro- 
cured for him the distinction of an order for the statue of Wash- | 
ington from the government of the United States. It was thus at the | 
dusky hour of the night, that I took my first ramble through the streets || 
of Florence, asking questions concerning all that met my eye; 

notwithstanding my first broad feeling of disappointment, extremely || 
eager to extend my observations farther. The fact that the object | 
of our search had recently changed his lodgings, led me a tolera- || 
ble perambulation ; a dim light fell from the sky ; enough, however, || 
to render visible the meanness and poverty of many of the streets, || 
and the height and gloomy narrowness of others. By the red glare 
of a few lamps I distinguished numerous churches, generally a | 
plain wall without columns, but covered with sculptured figures. 
The lofty immense Duomo, then apparently a dark pile of rock, struck || 
me with curiosity to witness the interior, the baptistery was shown | 
me by its sidé, with the celebrated bronze gates, the wonder of || 
artists, and the campanile, a square tower, that shot up beautifully || 
into the sky. All these interesting edifices, however, were in close |, 
confined spaces, much more narrow in appearance from the contrast || 
with the cumbrous cathedral ; around lay groupes of very ordinary || 
houses, all dusky and indistinct. On we went through more i 
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or a patriot, the living or the dead, [ felt the power of statuary ; I 
felt a new interest in Florence; though even as I turned I inhaled 
repulsive odors from its massive pedestal, and half recoiled from the 
darkness and filth of the neglected and badly lighted streets. To 
appease my curiosity Angelo led me to the piazza del grand duca ; 
a petty square, approached through a passage that seemed subter- 
ranean ; four common paces leading you from one door across into 
another. The houses are high, but gloomy ; black, and of a repulsive 
and true prison aspect. The grand square looked also gloomy and 
dilapidated, and half enclosed by such wretched places as in New- 
York would be termed rookeries. Here is the post-office in a hovel, 
and rows of shabby houses ; but in the midst a building whose extra- 
ordinary tower sprung up against the dark sky ; a heavy portico and 
| statue, that again brought the blood into my fingers’ ends ; another im- 
pressive equestrian shape frowned on me through the gloom, a giant 
form in white marble stood opposite, and images in all attitudes and 
shapes hung around. Creations ever cold and motionless, but 
arrested in all the fire, grace, terror and sublimity of life and action ; 
a collosal Roman here trampled on a postrate foe, and lifted aloft 
a struggling woman; there a conquering and angry god held the 
dissevered head of Medusa, whose trunk spouting blood writhed below. 
Hercules struggled with his fallen enemy,—tall priestesses in their 
classic drapery, stood silently in the shadows,—from. the deserted 
portico dim lions glared rampant on their stony beds, and the lurid 
imagination saw yet other wonders which the eye could not trace. 
| My wanderings taught me that the famed Florence was a very 
| gloomy and interesting place, fuil of filth, and fine associations, 
| where the churches are magnificent, and the streets wretched ; 
which, as a city, has been most wofully overpraised, but whose 
treasures of art are so abundant that the scrapings of the streets 
would constitute another gallery. 
I found Mr. Greenough in his studio, surrounded by the para- 
phernalia of an artist’s mind. I had passed through shapeless blocks 
of marble, within which, peradventure, sleep yet unconceived shapes 
| of loveliness, or strength; a bending Venus,—a glowing Apollo. 
| Dissevered hands—feet and heads—a hero with a cracked skull, or 
| a beauty reckless of a broken nose, lay in the court. ‘The artist 
| himself received me with warmth and feeling. Few Americans 
pass through Florence without visiting his rooms. Besides the 
model of Washington, he showed me the heads either in casts or mar- 
| ble, of several among our mutual friends. Morse, reposing somewhat 
| drily by a dancing fawn ; Cole, cheek by jowl with Aristides, etc. 

















FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Gallipoli—aristocracy of beards—Turkish shopkeepers—the hospitable 
Jew and his lovely daughter—unexpected rencontre—Constantino- 
ple—the Bosphorus, the Seraglio and the Golden Horn. 

Wear an image of life it is! The good ship‘dashes bravely on 
, her course—the spray flies from her prow—her sheets are steady 
| and full—to look up.to her spreading canvas, and feel her springing 
| away beneath, you would not give her “ for the best horse the sun 
|| has in his stable.” The next moment, hey! the foresail is aback! 
the wind baffles and dies, the ripples sink from the sea, the ship 
loses her “ way,” and the pennant drops to the mast in a breath- 
less calm! ‘Clear away the anchor!” and here we are till this 
“crab in the ascendant” that makes “all our affairs go backward,” 
yields to our better stars. 

We went ashore to take a stroll through the streets of Gallipoli, 
(the ancient Gallipolis of Thrace) as a sop to our patience. A 
deeply-laden Spanish merhant lay off the pier, with a crew of red- 
capped and olive-complexioned fellows taking in grain from a 
Turkish caique, and a crowd of modern Thracians, in the noble 
costumes and flowing beards of the country, closed around us as 
we stepped from the boat. 

A street of cafés led from the end of the pier, and as usual, they 
were all crowded with Turks, leaning forward over their slippers, 
and crossing their long chibouques as they conversed together. It 
is odd that even the habit of a life can make their painful and un- 
natural posture an agreeable one. Yet they will sit with their legs 
crooked under them, in a way that strains the unaccustomed knee 
till it cracks again, motionless by the hour together. 

I had no idea till I came to Turkey how rare a. beauty is a hand- 
some beard. Here no man shaves, and there is as great a differ- 
ence in beards as in stature. The men of rank that we have seen, 
might have been picked out any where by their superior beauty in 
this respect. It grows vilely, it seems to me, on scoundrels. The 
beggars ashore, the low Jews who board us with provisions, the 
greater part of the soldiers and petty shopkeepers of the towns, 
have all some mark in their beards that nature never intended them 
for gentlemen. Your smooth chin is a great leveller, trust me! 

These Turkish towns have a queer look altogether. Gallipoli is 
so seldom touched by a Christian foot, that it preserves all its pecu- 





Starting the same day from Leghorn, we put up at Porte d’Era, || dungeon lanes ; occasionally a carriage thundered almost over us ; a6 || Jiarities entire, and is likely to do so for the next century. We 


our last sleeping-place before we reached Florence, and where we | 
had no fault to find, but that the house was a stable—the supper | 
meagre—the fire poor—the wine acid—the sheets damp-—the land- | 
lord careless and inattentive—the rooms dirty—and the whole house | 
detestable. But no matter, we thought; to-morrow we shall set | 
eyes on Florence the renowned—Florence the fair. We were to 

sate our souls with delight and wonder, and wipe from our memories | 
all former privations. On November the twenty-eighth, we reached | 
the celebrated city, about twelve weeks from our departure from 


New-York, having stopped a week at Marseilles, two days in Nice | 
and Genoa, pari of a day in Leghorn, besides a short detention by 
the custom-house officers at Ventimiglia. But our first views of 
this fame and ornament of Italy and of the world, must not be re- 
corded in a postscript. ! 


I shrunk close to the wall, the foot passengers now and then stepped 
hastily by me with cane and cloak, anc always humming bits of |! 
operas, and once a party of young men, perhaps a hundred in num- || 
ber, (a Tuscan glee club) formed into platoons, went tramping and sing- 
ing along, and quite monopolized the narraw street ; once or twice | 
the glitter of water flashed from a fountain, with carved figures || 
bending silently over its marble basin, and by what he pointed out 
tome as the church of the Santissima Annunziata, a collosal 


walked on, ascending a narrow street completely shut in by the 
roofs of the low houses meeting above. There are no carriages or 
carts, and the Turks glide over the stones in their loose slippers 


| with an indolent shuffle that seems rather to add to the silence. 


You hear no voice, for they seldom speak, and never above the key 
of a bassoon ; and what with the odd costumes, long beards, grave 
faces, and twilight darkness all about you, it is like a scene on the 
stage when the lights are lowered in some incantation scene. 





| bronze equestrian statue showed amid the shadows thrillingly fine, 


'| the proud charger lifted on a lofty pedestal, and guided by an erect 


and stately form ; some Florentine hero, some Italian king, a tyrant, 





* Mrs. Starke mentions that the glare of light from the white buildings, is 
apt to injure the sight. 
t These carts are bottomed like an osier chair. 








Each street is devoted to some one trade. Wee first got among 
| the grocers. Every shop was a fellow to the other, containing an old 
| Turk squatted among soap, jars of oil, raisins, olives, pickled fish and 
| sweetmeats, and every thing within his reach. He would sell you 
| his whole stock in trade without taking his pipe from his mouth, or 
disturbing his yellow slipper. 
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The next turn brought us into the Jews’ quarter. They were ail | 
tailors, and their shops were as dark as Erebus. The light crept | 
through the chinks in the roof, falling invariably on the same aqui- 
line nose and ragged beard, with now and then a pair of copper 
spectacles, while in the back of the dim tenement sat an old woman 
with a group of handsome little Hebrews, (they are always hand- 
some when very young, with their clear skins and dark eyes,) the 
whole family stitching away most diligently. It was laughable to 
see how every shop in the street presented the same picture. 

We then got among the slipper makers, and vile work they 
turned out. We were hesitating between two turnings when an old 
Jew, with ahigh lambs-wool cap and long black caftan, rather shabby 
for wear, addressed me ina sort of lingua Franca, half Italian, 
half French, with a sprinkling of Spanish, and inquiring whether I | 
belonged to the frigate in the harbour, offered to supply us with 
provisions, etc. etc. I declined his services, and he asked us di- | 
rectly to his house to take coffee, as plump a non sequitur as 1 
have met in my travels. 

We followed the old man to a very secluded part of the town, 
stopping a moment by the way to look at the remains of an old fort | 
built by the Genoese in the stout times of Andrea Doria. (Where | 
be their galleys now’) Hajji (so he was called, he said, from hav- | 
ing been to Jerusalem) stopped at last at the door of a shabby house, | 
and throwing it open with a hospitable smile, bade us welcome. | 
We mounted a creaking stair, and found things within better than | 
the promise of the exterior. One half the floor of the room was 
raised perhaps a foot, and matted neatly, and a nicely carpeted and | 
cushioned divan ran around the three sides, closed at the two ex- | 
tremities by a lattice work like the arm of a sofa. The windows | 
were set in fantastical arabesque frames, the upper panes coarsely | 
coloured, but with a rich effect, and the view hence stretched over | 
the Hellespont towards the south, with a delicious back ground of | 
the valleys about Lampsacus. No palace window looks on a fairer 
scene, The broad strait was as smooth as the amber of the old | 
Hebrew’s pipe, and the vines that furnished Themistocles with | 
wine during his exile in Persia, looked of as golden a green in the || 


i] 


light of the sunset, as if the honour of the tribute still warmed their || 





classic juices. 

The rich Tarkish coffee was brought in by an old woman, who | 
left.her slippers below as she stepped upon the mat, and our host 
followed with chibouques and a renewed welcome. A bright pair of | 
eyes had been peeping for some time from one of the chambers, 
and with Hajji’s permission I called out a graceful creature of four- | 
teen, with a shape like a Grecian Cupidon, and a timid sweetness | 


| 


| and that, and the other exquisite and surpassing beauty—features 
| of a scene to which the earth surely has no shadow of a parallel!” 
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The interest of the latter sprang from the past. Rome, Flerence, 
Athens, were delightful from the store of history and poetry I brought 
with me and had accumulated in my youth—from what they once 
were, and for that of which they preserved the ruins. Constantinople, 
on the contrary, is still the gem of the Orient—still the home of the 
superb Turk, and the resort of many nations of the east—still all that 
fires curiosity and excites the imagination in the descriptions of the 
traveller. I was coming to a living city, full of strange people and 
strange costumes, language and manners. It was, to the places I |; 
had seen, like the warm and breathing woman perfect in life, to 
the interesting but lifeless and mutilated statue. 

As the distance lessened, the tall, slender, glittering minarets 
of a hundred mosques were first distinguishable. 
and dark spots of cypresses next emerged to the eye, and a sea of 
|| buildings, followed undulating in many swells and widening along 
the line of the sea as if we were approaching a continent covered 
to its farthest limits with one unbroken city. 

We kept on with unslackened sail to the shore which seemed 
closed before us. A few minutes opened to us a curving bay, 
winding in and lost to the eye behind a swelling eminence, and as 
if mosques, towers and palaces had spread away and opened to re- 
ceive us into their bosom, we shot into the heart of a busy eity, 


and dropped anchor at the feet of a cluster of hills, studded. from || 


base to summit with buildings of indescribable splendour. 

An American gentleman had joined us in the Dardanelles, and 
stood with us, looking at the transcendant panorama. ‘ What is 
|| this lovely point, gemmed with gardens and fantastic palaces, and 
with every variety of tree and building on its gentle slope descend- | 
ing so gracefully to the sea!” The Seraglio! ‘What is this 
opening of bright water, crowded with shipping, and sprinkled with || 
these fairy boats so gaily decked and so slender, shooting from || 
side to side like the crossing flight of a thousand arrows?” The 


'| valley of Sweet Waters! ‘ And what is this other stream, open- 
ing into the hills to the east, and lined with glittering palaces as 
far as the eye can reach?” The Bosphorus. 


Patience ! patience! We have a month before us, and we will see. 
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of expression that might have descended to. her from the gentle | 
Ruth of scripture. There are lovely beings all over the world. It | 
were a desert else. But I did not think to find auch a diamond in | 
a Hebrew’s bosom. I have forgotten to mention her hair, which 
was very remarkable. I thought at first it was dyed with henna. 
It covered her back and shoulders in the greatest profusion, braided 
near the head, and floating below in glossy and silken curls of a | 
richness you would deny nature had you seen it in a painting. The | 
colour was of the deep burnt brown of a berry, almost black in the | 
shade, but catching the light at every motion like threads of gold. | 
In my life I have seen nothing so beautiful. It was the “hair lus- 
trous and smiling” of quaint old Burton.* There was something | 
in it that you could scarce avoid associating with the character of | 
the wearer—as if it stole its softness from some inborn gentleness 
in her heart. I shall never thread my fingers through such locks again! 

We shook our kind host by the hand, and stepped gingerly down 
in the fading twilight to our boat. As we were crossing an open 
space between the bazaars, two gentlemen in a costume half Eu- 
ropean half Oriental, with spurs and pistols, and a quantity of dust 
on their moustaches, passed, and immediately turned and called me 
by name. The last place in which I should. have looked for ac- 
quaintances would be Gallipoli. They were two French exquisites 
whom I had known at Rome, travelling to Constantinople with no 
more serious object, I dare be sworn, than to return with long 
beards from the east. ‘They had just arrived on horseback, and 
were looking for a khan. I commended them to my old friend the 
Jew, who offered at once to.lodge them at his house, and we parted 
in this by-corner of Thrace, as if we had but met for the second 
time in a morning stroll to. St. Peter's. 





We lay till noon in the glassy harbour of Gallipoli, and then the 
breeze came slowly up the Hellespont, its advancing edge marked 
by a crowd of small sail keeping even pace with its wings. We 
soon opened into the extending sea of Marmora, and the cloudy 
island of the same name is at this moment on our lee. The sun is 
setting gorgeously over the hills of Thrace, and thankful for sea- 
room once more, and a good breeze, we make ourselves certain of 
seeing Constantinople to-morrow. 

We were ten miles distant when I came on deck this morning. 
A long line of land with a slightly-waving outline began to emerge 
from the mist of sunrise, and with a glass I could distinguish the 
clustering masses and shining eminences of a distant and far extend- | 
ing city. We were approaching it with a cloud of company.. A 
Turkish ship of war with the crescent and star fluttering on her | 
blood-red flag, a French cutter bearing the handsome tri-colour at | 
her peak, and an uncounted swarm of merchantmen, taking advan- 
tage of the newly-changed wind, were spreading every thread of 
canvas, and stretching on as eagerly as we towards the metropolis 
of the east. There was something in the companionship which 
elated me. It seemed as if all the world shared in my anticipations— 
as if all the world were going to Constantinople. 

I _T approached the mistress of the east with different , feelings from 











is none of mine. Zneus 
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«Hair | lustrous and smiling. The tro 
Sylvius hath crines ridentes.”— Anatomy of M 








|| in his first communication, he was so valorous in the cause of truth, 


authority. 


Messrs. EDITORS oF THE MIRROR—For his own reasons, your 
correspondent has materially changed grownd; and for a few mo- 
ments I must follow him. I have contended for truth alone ; and, 


that he avowed his intention to “conquer or die in defence” of it. 
But he zow appears to have transferred the greater part of this zeal 


to another cause—that of his own victory: and his or my annihila- | 


tion is the main object of the contest. I will not join issue with 


him on this point, because individual victory, as such, is foreign, | 


equally, to my desire and my original purpose: but since he has | 


volunteered to consider such victory material to himself, I will very | 


briefly show where a fair statement of the case will leave him. 


I take it that a controvertist is defeated when he is forced to || 
abandon his positions ; or, when he fails to sustain his attacks upon | 


the position of his opponent. In showing that he is, in this sense, 
defeated, I shall venture to disregard his opening paragraph, (wherein 
he assures all the world that he is-not defeated,) and state the at- 
tacks mw xde and the position assumed in his first communication ; 
and then state in connexion how far he, after sustaining my reply 
to each, retains his position and renews his attacks. 

To prove the phrase, the Misses Browns, incorrect, your corres- 
pondent, in his first communication, 

First, attacks me under cover of a “double plural:” in his 
second communication he is very still about double plurals. 

Secondly, he assails me on the essential difference between Eng- 
lish and Latin: in his second communication he is very still about 
English and Latin. 

Thirdly, he hammers away at the reasoning about compound 
nouns: in his second communication he is very still about com- 
pound nouns. 

Fourthly, he elaborately defines Miss : in his second communica- 
tion he is very still about the definition and the synonyme. 

Fifthly, he takes up his sole position behind an ellipsis, and sup- 
plies the wanting words by “ squaring the circle” and outraging good 
grammar :* in his second communication he is very still about the 
ellipsis, and says not one word about “ squaring the circle.” 

Sizthly, he cites, as something very conclusive, “Sicily oranges 
and Portugal wines :” in his second communication he is very still 
about wine and oranges. 

Seventhly, he says.(and oh! let it not be forgotten) that “ the 
two Brown” is a “PERFECTLY corREcT” phrase!! in his second 
communication he is yery still about “ the two Brown.” 

Eighthly, he cites authority “four centuries” old: in his second 
communication he is very still about four centuries, and very old 


Here, then, your correspondent makes seven (more or less vio- 
lent) assaults, and takes up one position: he afterwards retreats 


that which had inspired me in entering the older cities of Europe. 


Towers, domes | 


Golden Horn, that winds up through the city and terminates in the | 


“« And what is this, | 
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sole legitimate question regards the propriety of the phrase, the 
Misses Browns; against which your correspondent, abandoning 
his original, makes some new attacks. Let us examine what he 
has done. 

He evades one column of my second communication by pronounc- 
ing it unintelligible ; and adds, that if it refers to anything (!) it re- 
| fers to points. that he has already conceded. Indeed! I am very 
glad that he admits this: for it supplies me, gratuitously, with a 
| second demonstration of his utter defeat, and destroys his indivi- 
| dual claim to victory beyond further cavil or question. I have al- 
| ready shown that he has abandoned his attacks and his position, 
hear is defeat in itself: but he now acknowledges, in so many 

words, that he has already conceded these points; in other words, 

he has. given up, or taken back what he originally set forth; it only 
remaius for him to explain (to those whom it may concern) what he 
means by saying he is not defeated. For my own part, I return to 
the argument. 

I attacked the basis of his operations, by the position that a 
name ‘can be put into the plural form.” 'To maintain this, I ad- 
duced arguments and authority; and how does he answer, or avoid, 
either the one or the other! Why, having found that “the honour of 
| Lindley Murray” was becoming troublesome ; he favours that gen- 
tleman with a “quietus,” by calling his positive rule a “ dictum.” 
(Seriously, and without any attempt to quiz, if he knew the mean- 
| ing of this word “dictum,” he would not have used it here.) And 
| as Samuel Johnson happens to agree with Murray, his authority is 
| also set down by this modest critic as a “dictum.” For Johnson's 

words not only admit of, but require, the inference that when pro- 
per names are used with an article, “they are weow” (not as proper 
| nouns “ without articles,” but) ‘as common nouns.” On this point 
| of “dictum” my opponent's consistency is rather pleasantly illus- 
| trated. He says that the “dictum” amounts precisely to what he 
admitted before: yet he says, in effect, that Murray is a corrupter 
of language, because, in the said “dictum,” he gives his sanction 
to a corruption: in other words, he admitted before what Murray 
says; and what Murray says is equivalent to a corruption of lan- 
guage! Furthermore, as Johnson and Murray coincide, Johnson, 
too, must be “a corrupter of language”!! And yet my opponent 
would have it believed that both of these writers, in laying down 
correct grammatical rules, say (as he does) that “the English lan- 
guage has become corrupted in the general use of proper nouns 
with a plural termination”!! so that they are “ used as common 
| nouns,” as Murray “describes it.” Now, for my own part, I have 
no objection to being “a corrupter of language” while my being so 
places me in such good company as that of Johnson and Murray. 
As to the instances of names of ships, “ ¢he Hannibal,” etc., I can- 
not see how applying the names to ships makes any difference. 
| They are still names ; and are precisely like Murray's instance, the 
Cicero. The article, and not the ship, is the material point. 

Whether or not I know any thing of “the real distinction” be- 
tween common and proper nouns, the readers of this debate may 
determine. But I shall by no means take my opponent's word as 
to the fact, especially when I look at the manner in which he takes 
up my points. I refer to the paltry artifice of wilfully misquoting 
my remarks. He cites me thus : “ therefore, when a name is applied 
to more than one, at that instant it ceases to be a proper noun,” 
thus omitting two words—(and omitting them intentionally,) whieh 
make all the difference between sense and nonsense: the sentence, 
|} as I wrote it, ended thus—* it ceases to be, as UsED, a proper 
noun.” ‘To come to the matter of his argument, how does he show 
the distinction between proper and common nouns! He says “a 
| common noun is the name given to a class of things, similar in their 
nature, and of which there are, or may be more than one individual 
or specimen : a. proper name is that given to one individual or spe- 
| cimen of a class, to distinguish it from all the others.” Now let 
us éry this, and try it by his own example : “ if there were but one 
apple in the world,” etc. In this instance the name “ apple” could 
not, by his own definition, be a common noun ; for it would not be 
| “the name given to a class of things, and of which there are, or 
may be, more than one.” Neither could it be a proper noun, for he 
says, “a proper name is that given to one individual ‘or specimen 
of a class,” and as there is only one apple in the world, there is no 
class in the case. Now, I ask, what is tobe done with this apple, 
which is neither a common nor proper nount One more example, 
illustrative of his definition of common and proper nouns. A family 
consists of Mr. Brown, his wife and two daughters. (The very fa- 
mily of Browns,.or as my opponent would say of Brown, which has 
occasioned all this dispute.) In this case (by Ais own definition,) 
Brown is a common noun; for it is “ the name giver to a class,” 
(four in number, “a set of beings,”) “of things similar in their 
nature,’ (coming within the scope of the generic term man,) “ and 
of which there are more than one individual. But under these cir- 
cumstances, Brown, in the singular number, is not within his defi- 
nition of a proper noun ; for it is not a name “ given to one indi- 
vidual or specimen of a class, to distinguish it from all the others :” 
on the contrary, it does not distinguish between the four persons to 
whom it is a. common name. So, again, if 

“ There be siz Richmonds in the field.” 
Richmond is not a proper noun, (as he defines a proper noun,) be- 
cause it does not distinguish any one of them from the five others 
of the “class” of six. 
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from his assaults, without firing a gun; and abandons his position 
with firing a gun. If this is not defeat, I don’t understand the 
word: if he is not, on his original ground, utterly routed, then I 
know but little of the principles and rules of argument. 

But I am willing to let all this go for nothing, because individual 
triumph or defeat is foreign to the purpose of this discussion. The 





* He stated the phrase, with the wanting words supplied, to be “ the 


My opponent, with some boldness, says that I do not understand 
the word apposition. He defines it “ apposition is simply when two 
nouns, representing the same thing, stand in the relation of case to 
one verb.” Let us try this: George is King. Here King repre- 
sents the same thing as George, and the two nouns ‘‘stand in the 
relation of case to one verb,”—viz.is. But will he venture to say 
that the two nouns are in apposition, in that phrase? Again, That is 
















Misses whose name is Brown.” 


a picture of King George. Here King and George do not “ stand 
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in the relation of case to one vero,” ror to any verb: yet will he 
venture to say that, in this last phrase, King and George are not 
in apposition 

The truth is, I spoke of apposition because it necessarily occur- 
red in the operation of parsing the two phrases: 1. ¢. resolving the 
phrases into their elements, or parts of speech, and explaining the 
combination of those parts according to the rules of concord. And 
this I did to show that, “provided the name Brown can be put into 
the plural form,” then the phrase “ the Misses Browns send their 
compliments,” etc. is complete as it stands, and there are no words 
wanting. He talks slightingly of my assertion on this point: but | 
that my assertion and argument were based upon the possibility of | 
adding the s to the name, is expressed distinctly in the words | 
‘« granting, then, this point for a moment,” etc. and it will puzzle | 
him to show that the argument, so based, is not correctly and clearly | 





stated. If it suits his convenience, I should be happy to have him, | 
taking, for the time, that basis, show how either of the phrases is | 
to be parsed differently and wherein either is incomplete. That he | 
need labour under no mistake as to my meaning, I state my propo- | 
sitions briefly and in connexion. 
I. By reason and authority, names of persons have, with perfect | 
correctness, a plural form. 
II. Having a plural form, that form only is correct in the case | 
under discussion. 
For the length of my last communication, at which my opponent | 
sneers with quite as much contempt as is courteous, I am in no 
degree responsible to him. It was not in that respect, nor in any re- | 
spect intended to gratify him; but was in the first instance design- | 
ed to promote true accuracy of speech, and, in the second, to cor- | 
rect him for his personal attack. Surely it requires no profound 
wisdom to see that the reasoning which assails crude and false | 
assertions can scarcely, by possibility, be compressed into as con- 
tracted a space as that occupied by the bare propositions. However, | 
I can assure him that it is, to me, matter of utter indifference if he | 
sees fit “ to cumber your columns no more on the subject.” He 


|| their souls with chimerical ideas of liberty and equality. 








may even try to claim a right to avoid the debate, because I do not 
accept the challenge of his concluding paragraph, so soon as I shall | 
have placed that also in its true light; the case stands thus. He | 
has offered no one writer of weight to sustain his ¢heory about the | 
‘* inviolable character” of proper nouns : and, so far as I can judge, 

has failed to prove his theory reasonable. I am supported by 

Johnson and Murray (though he does talk of “ dicta’) and have, as | 
I believe, shown a sufficient reason for their rules. He asserts that 

ancient usage (‘four centuries” ago) and good usage are in his | 
favour: and then, by substituting “ authority” for “ custom,” says 
the authority is with him and appeals to such authority.* Instead, 
however, of adducing any examples, he challenges me (forsooth!) | 
to produce examples to the contrary !! That he feels himself beaten | 
from his ground, and also knows that his second attempt at argu- 

ment is inconclusive, is proved by the very act of giving the chal- | 





lenge. Ifhis reasoning could stand alone, it would need no support 

from a gauntlet. At any rate, till he shows something, on his side, | 
I shall content myself with calling Johnson and Murray (as cited | 
by me) “authority ;” and authority which should decide the point. w. | 





SELECT ESSAYS. 











A CHAPTER ON CHIMNEYS, 


Cumneys have characters! I am convinced of that. They are 
a people, and have minds, dispositions, temperaments, and _pas- 
sions, like other folk. They have also diseases like the human | 
species, and do not want for their ‘“ doctors.” Are they not affected | 
by east winds just as much as any of us, and have they not their | 


own inexplicable fits of the sullens, and are they not awfully testy | 
when contradicted, just like ourselves ? | 

The faculty of smoke-doctors may be a very learned and respect- 
able faculty for any thing I know ; but who ever heard of a chim- 
ney being cured? Nobody! ‘The truth is, a chimney’s disorders | 
generally proceed from its original physical constitution ; and one 
might just as well talk of expelling an hereditary disease from an indi- 
vidual of the human race. The only way is to destroy the chimney 
altogether and create it anew. A “doctor” will speak to you of 
‘old wives,” and of “ cans” one-mouthed, two-mouthed, and poly- 
mouthed ; but put no faith in smoke-doctors. You might just as 
well expect a doctor to cure you, by ordering a new nightcap. 

But the maladies which affect chimneys, often proceed from their 
situation in life. Circumstances govern us all, and chimneys too. 
A chimney of my acquaintance once testified this in a remarkable | 
manner. It was a chimney that had just begun the world in the 





|| roofs of the best houses. 


|| shall ever see. 


'| house himself. Nay, I have often been surprised, on calling achimney- | 
|| sweeper to administer unto a moody or diseased vent, to observe how | 
! 





new town, and belonged to a house three stories in height. Now, 
this chimney was as well-behaved and well-regulated a chimney as | 
one could have seen in a summer's day ; and had a juvenile vivacity, | 
which could not be repressed by the east wind itself. At last, how- 
ever, it became all of a sudden very irregular in its conduct, and 
seemed to have lost all its former health and spirits. Doctors were 
called in, who examined the patient, and prescribed all kind of cans, 


| were, universally acquainted. I remember once calling an old chim- | 





which were speedily got. All would not do, however; instead of 
recovering, it became worse, and seemed, by the increased vehe- 
mence with which it repelled the advances of the smoke, to indicate 
that the doctors did not understand the nature of its trouble. Alas ! | 
it was not the body, but the mind of the chimney that was diseased ! 

My sensitive young friend was affronted at the very idea of these | 
fellows attempting to cure its grievances by such common-place ap- 
plications. A full convocation of all the smoke-doctors in town 





* “ Custom,” which he so strenuously insists has corrupted the Eng- | 
lish language, has, now thatit is convenient, come to be ‘ authority.” No- | 





|| me into the offer of a double fee by some dreadful traditionary re- 





thing can be more inconsistent than his reasoning on this point. Mem. | 
My opponent uses the verb to corner. Is it authority, or custom, which | 
justifes him ? : 


being at length called, and their deliberations being assisted by some 
experienced builders, it was discovered that the cause of all its 
woes was the tall and over-topping gable of a contiguous house, 
whose chimneys carried their heads at least twenty feet higher than 
that of the afflicted chimney in question ; so that envy—sheer envy 
alone, was the occasion of all its ailments. This was proved to 
my full satisfaction, by what happened afterwards ; for the patient, 
being, as it were, continued into the tall gable, and allowed to carry 
as high a head as any of its neighbours, never gave its masters any 
more trouble; and when I went to see how it did, I thought the 
smoke which issued so freely and complacently from its mouth, 
seemed to say, “ You see I have at length geined my point.” 
Though I allow that chimneys may be jealous of each other’s 
heights, and sometimes look with an evil can at the honour or pros- 
perity of their neighbours, I do not think that they are in general a 
democratic people. Many a chimney do I know of very humble 
height, and even unadorned with cans, and yet very decent, quiet | 
chimneys too. There is a spirit of meekness in some chimneys, 
which seems to fit them best for the lower walks of life, where they | 
are content to exercise their vocations, perhaps, under the baronial | 
protection of some neighbouring stack of chimneys, without fretting || 


That chimneys are sentient beings nobody can dispute. Le Sage, 
an author of no little discernment, says that chimneys can speak. 
I must confess I never heard them pronounce articulate words, or 
carry on conversations ; but there is one thing of which I am cer- 
tain—they can howl! I have heard them howl in a high wind, in | 
a very sensible style—almost like speaking—only the sentences not | 
connected. In these cases, however, I consider them to be only | 
expostulating or quarrelling with their enemy, the wind. 

At the country town where I spent my youth, there were some | 
thatched houses near the school, with chimneys of a very outré | 
sort. My heart is smitten when I remember how cruel we were | 
to these grotesque but inoffensive chimneys. There was one be- | 
longing to the cottage of a poor old widow woman, at which our 
scorn and our stones were particularly directed. It was constructed | 
of turf, upon a frame-work of upright sticks—the whole so dilapi- 


| 
| 


mouldered into dust. 


THE FINE ARTS. 





PARK THEATRE. 

NotwirnstaNnpine the inclemency of the weather, a large and 
brilliant audience greeted the re-appearance of Mr. Wallack at old 
Drury on Monday of last week, the first night of the season. It 
was difficult to say whether more applause was given to the house 
in its renewed aspect of beauty, or to the living favourites of whose 
mutable existence it is the little world; and both deserved well the 
acclamations they received. As we have already said in our last 
number, the elegance and taste displayed in the decorations of the 
theatre far surpass those of any former period. The whole inte- 
rior is rich, but singularly free from gaudiness ; and there is nothing 
to offend the eye throughout its whole expanse. The decorations 
are of gold and crimson, upon a ground of creamy white; and their 
splendour is admirably relieved by the light and pleasant stone co- 
lour of the walls. The looking-glass windows on each side of the 
stage are removed, and in their places stand the impersonations of 
tragedy and comedy, with their appropriate insignia. The pillars 
by which the proscenium is supported, are reduced in size; and 
the clumsy awkward pedestals on which they stood, have vanished, 
like the witches of Macbeth, into thin air, which well supplies their 
presence. The front of each tier of boxes exhibits a series of drama- 
tic pictorial embellishments. On that of the first, or dress circle, 
are the portraits of distinguished players who have passed away ; 
Kean, John Kemble, Betterton, Cook, Garrick, Henderson, Mack- 
lin, Mrs. Pritchard and the incomparable Siddons. On the second 
tier are scenes from ten of Shakspeare’s plays; Coriolanus, Julius 
Cesar, Richard the third, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Merchant of 
Venice, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet and the Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
and on the third, correct representations of those still-existing re- 
lics of the past, with which the little that we know of Shakspeare’s 
life, is authentically associated. First of these is the beautiful old 
church within whose walls his mortal body was deposited, and 
Next the Globe theatre in which he acted ; 
then his residence at Stratford, after he had acquired fame and for- 
tune; after this, the Falcon Inn, to which he was a frequent visi- 








dated, that there was scarcely any thing but the sticks left. Most ! 


tant ; then the humble but honoured building in whose attic he was 


unfortunately for the chimney, it was not altogether of an upright || horn—next the cottage where he wooed and won his bride, Anne 


character, but inclined a little to one side, and seemed to look || 
down upon us school-boys with open mouth, inviting our attacks. i 
We assuredly did not spare it ; for every day we employed the whole | 
quarter of an hour previous to the opening of the school in throw- 
ing missiles of any sort we could lay our hands on, at and down its 
gaping crater; and not a day passed without old Luckie com- 
ing into the schoolroom, complaining of our wickedness, and exhi- | 
biting the melancholy fragments of cutty pipes, and little black tea- 
pots, which, she said, had suffered from our stones, while lying in- | 
nocuously by her fire-side. I remember hearing an account of one | 
being cleared of its venerable soot by the good man, who had ac- | 
complished his singular task by going head foremost into a sack, 
and ascending by a ladder to the rannle-tree, where he stood and | 
rubbed the sides of the chimney all round with his shoulders! This | 
custom might be practised with effect in the cure of lum-bag-o! | 

Speaking of chimney-sweeping, we come to chimney-sweeps, who, | 





|| by the by, are a very noticeable set of men. A friend of mine, in | 


guarding against contact with them in the streets, calls them angels , 
of darkness, in contradistinction to bakers, whom he denominates an- | 
gels of light, though I consider the one tribe to be fully as great | 
annoyances as the other. When I pass a chimney-sweep in the | 
street, I myself wearing light-coloured clothes at the time, I may | 
say, “‘ Conjuro te, Diabole !”’ and avoid being rude to his person ; but | 
in my heart I envy and admire him. Chimney-sweeps see and ex- 


|| plore a part of the world which nobody else can see and explore. | 


They surpass the prodigal son in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” who || 
saw the outside of the best houses in Amsterdam, for any body may || 
see that ; but to chimney-sweeps alone is it reserved to see the || 
They walk in glorious pre-eminence 
over the heads of the rest of mankind, and cast their eyes over the 
surface of another world, which none of us children of the ground 
I have heard them tell strange and wild stories of 
the dangers they have passed, and the roofs of the lands they have | 
seen, like sailors returned from distant voyages ; and, what is very , 
strange, there is scarcely a chimney in the town, of which they do || 
not know the whole nature and character, as well as the owner of the | 


familiar he was with its history and peculiarities. How they ac- 
quire this wonderful knowledge it is impossible to conceive. I sus- | 
pect that they talk to each other of nothing but the various chimneys | 
which have come under their hands, and so, cach communicating to | 
his neighbour the results of his experience, the whole become as it | 


ney-sweep to a very strange chimney, which, before ascending the | 
gable, went across the ceiling of an adjoining room, and, indeed, was | 
all at right angles. Before commencing operations upon this 
strange specimen of the crooked tribe of chimneys, he frightened 


collection of boys being smothered in it forty years ago, when he 
was a climbing boy himself, and of plummet-balls in later times being | 
dispatched down its unimaginable angularities, in order to dis- | 
cover the bottom, and being never more heard of by their discon- | 
solate owners, whose damages were of course made good by the | 
then proprietor. 

In short, the subject which I have thus imperfectly handled, is | 
one well worthy the attention of the truly philosophical; and I ' 
hope, ere long, to see a separate volume allotted to it in Dr. Lard- | 
ner’s Cyclopedia, or in the Library of Useful and Entertaining 


| 
| 


Hathaway ; the school in which he received his education ; then a 
remnant of the church in which he was married, since converted to 
a smithy; after this, Charlecot Hall to which he was led a prisoner, 
having been detected in making free with the knight's cherished 
venison; and lastly, the Fortune theatre, of which he was a joint 


|| lessee or manager. Over the centre of the stage, upon the pros- 


cenium, is a portrait of the great dramatist, copied from a picture 
believed to be authentic. The eye of the spectator, as it rises from 
the stage, rests at length upon a dome remarkable for beauty, in the 
centre of which is the ventilator, in the semblance of an oriel win- 
dow. The drapery which hung from the cornice of the lower tier 


! in front, has been removed, and with very happy effect ; it had a 


heavy look, and was injurious to the free transmission of the voices 
from the stage. The arrangement of the festoons and curtains of 
the private boxes has also been altered for the better; and these, 
as well as the cushions and seats throughout the house, are new 
and clean; a most desirable improvement upon the former state of 
things. When we add that great additions have been made to the 
scenery, and that a new drop curtain is in preparation, the reader 
will have little difficulty in perceiving that a change has indeed 
come o’er the body of the theatre; and the spirit too, if we may 
judge from the engagements that are announced, as well as those 
of which the fulfilment is already in progress. 











NEW PICTURES AT THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


An exhibition was opened last week at the academy in Barclay 
street, which combines a high degree of merit, and more than com- 
mon interest. It consists of five paintings. The first is a panoramic 
view of London, from a point east of the London docks, presenting at 
once, the whole expanse covered by that immense metropolis, with 
the river winding through its centre, apparently, but really dividing 
it from the extensive and populous suburb on the Surrey side. The 
resemblance is most faithful, and so minute in its details, that every 
narrow street, and court, and alley, and even single buildings may 
be recognized. We have never met with any representation or 
description of the great city, which gave so just and striking a per- 
ception of its amazing magnitude. In the same room with this pie- 
ture are two others, one representing the burning of the Kent East- 
Indiaman, and the other, from a design by West, the destruction 
of the city and temple of Jerusalem, by the Romans. In another 
apartment is a large and splendid specimen of architectural per- 
spective ; it is a view of the interior of Trinity Chapel in the ca- 
thedral at Canterbury; a wonderful display of the skill and power 
with which the eye can be deceived by the devices of the scenic 
art. It is almost impossible to convince yourself, as you stand gaz- 
ing on it, that the object before you is no more than a flat surface 
of painted canvas, so perfect is the effect of distance and projection. 
You feel tempted to walk forward and gain a nearer view of the rich 
carvings and the splendid coloured windows. The remaining pic- 
ture, however, is perhaps the most interesting of them all; it re- 
presents an interview between Captain Ross with two of his com- 
panions, and a tribe of Esquimaux, who had never before seen 4 
white man ; and the scene is a faithful representation of the winter- 
quarters of the expedition in 1830. It was painted under the im- 


|| mediate inspection of the gallant navigator, and besides its merit 


as a work of art, which is very great, it possesses an additional in- 
terest from the accuracy of the portraits. The pleasure of the visi- 
tor is much enhanced by the presence of four large figures, of the 
size of life, which stand like sentinels upon the stair-case, arrayed 





Knowledge. 


in complete and splendid suits of ancient armour. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE VILLAGE CHURCH, 
BY H. H. RILEY. 


I must confess there is something peculiarly solemn about a very 
old church. The associations which are connected with its history 
are far more forcible, and commands more of my feelings and holy 
admiration, than all the frivolous pomp which is flung around some 
of the more modern edifices, dedicated to the Almighty. There 
was one of simple structure in my native village, which had brave- 
ly struggled through the winds and storms of more than seventy 
years—and it might have been styled the first symbol of civilization 
in that quarter of the country, for its taper spire, running lightly up 
among the heavy foliage of the forest, was the first object that de- 
noted to adjacent settlements the commencement of another village. 

The yeomanry of those days were an enterprising and persevering 
race, and, one by one, the regal looking trees crashed away in the 
solitude, until the wilderness was changed into broad open lawns, 
and the full glare of sunshine gleamed upon the burnished spire. 
There was, however, one reservation which I especially admired, 
and which proves that some sparks of poetry and fine feeling are al- 
ways found to light up the most rugged hearts. This reservation 
was a few clumps of tall, pensive, drooping elms, which had escaped 
the general destruction, and been left to throw their trembling sha- 
dow over the building. The swallows know this spot well, and I 
have often been amused in a spring morning, to see them sail and 
dart around it, twittering to themselves, as if busily intent upon se- 
curing some approved mouldy nook wherein to construct their nests. 

About twenty years after the erection of the church, the bell 
cracked spontaneously. ]t was never rung on any but the Sabbath, 
(save in case of funerals,) and as it met with this misfortune on a 
week day, it was rather difficult to account for it. Some thought 
the church was in a decline, and that the pious bell had committed 
suicide, rather than call the backsliders together—but on a meeting 
of the good villagers, the testimony of each, in regard to himself, 
completely eradicated this supposition. Others asserted that it 
cracked for want of more action—but they again were counted too 
enthusiastic. Others suggested that a very wicked man must have 
recently died, and that after having tolled him to his grave, the bell 
cracked, as a warning tothe living. This, at first, gained considera- 
ble credit, until it was recollected that Deacon Dewey was the last 
man who had closed his earthly pilgrimage, and then the last con- 
jecture fell to the ground. It was said that old John Le Fogg knew 
the exact cause of the catastrophe, but if he did, he likewise knew 
enough to keep it to himself;—and after his death few questions 
were asked concerning it. 

It was in this church that the first sounds of inspiration fell upon 
my infant ears. It was here that parental fondness kept an eye 
upon me to check all my unhallowed actions. How well I recollect 
each snowy head that then stood up around me—the roguish smile 
of childhood—the form ofbeauty, decked out with scrupulous nicety— 
all the little matters of those days float around witha strange beauty— 
and the old church, mouldy and crumbling, though it be, is to me like 
some precious volume, where I may read the history of many years. 


Finally, I loved the old church because my mother had loved it |, 


before me. And when she died, I well recollect the peculiar re- 
spect evinced at her burial. She had, in her days among the living, 
been particularly assiduous in attending to all those little elegancies 
which a feeling of reverence to the house of God commands; and 
when she was no more, I well recollect the few dark pieces of cloth 
which were hung around—the low, heavy, solemn swell of the 
organ—the bier carried up through the middle aisle, and carefully 
rested before the chancel—the man of God, while the fresh wreck 
of death was yet before him, exhorting his hearers on the shortness 
of life. All these come home to my bosom with a mighty force. 
And even now, at this late day, when I stand beside her grave, lull- 
ed by the rustling of the ancient trees into a pleasing but melancho- 
ly abstraction, the scene is re-peopled by those who have long since 
gone down to the dust, and I can almost think I hear the dark-robed 
pastor solemnly breathing out his prayers, and the low amen, in 
which all voices joined at the conclusion. 

But the old church is gone! I have just heard that the hand of im- 
provement has been there and struck it to the earth. The old trees 
that stood around, have lost their support, and droop yet lower to the 
earth. Well, so it is. One tear to thy memory, and then—farewell. 


TO THE EDITOKS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

GeNTLEMEN—I was amused with your hit at the gullible picture- 
buyers and the dealers. I wish you had known, in order to intro- 
duce in it, a London trick in the line : viz. selling an original, war- 
ranted and real, in a frame or on stretchers, with a copy behind or 
under it, on the back of which the buyer writes his name and puts 
his seal to ensure his having delivered to him his real purchase. 
Well, the seller, before sending home the picture, slips off the ori- 
ginal from before the copy, and the purchaser receives the one with 
his writing and seal as he put them on. a READER AND SUBSCRIBER. 





The ingenious contrivance mentioned by our friendly “ Reader 


and Subscriber,” is new to us; but from the known acuteness of. 


some unprincipled picture-dealers, we can readily believe that it 
has been often resorted to, and with success. In fact, the art of 
copying pictures so as to give all the marks of age, is brought to 
such perfection, and the peculiar style of the old masters is so 
faithfully imitated, that by the help of smoke, old canvass, coloured 
varnishes, and other chemical preparations, it is next to impossible 
to distinguish a painting of yesterday from one two or three hun- 
dred years old. If all the impositions in this line that have been 
perpetrated could be known and described, the result would be a 
collection of very entertaining anecdotes.—xps. N. Y. MIRROR. 


unintelligible to almost ; 
rectness, moreover ; some 0 the words we cannot recognise either 2c English, 
Scotch, or down-east Yankee. We do not pretend to much skill in Scot- 
ticisms, however. “ The lover's parting,” “ Envy not the poet's lyre,” 
“ The Hudson river,” and “ Farewell,” are declined, with thanks. The | 
last is good, but the same ideas have been moulded into some unknown | 
number of “* Sonnets,” “ Lines,” “ Stanzas” already. The others | 
have more originality, but the versification wants elegance and polish. We | 
have not yet found lei to read the “ Second passage in the life of Ser- | 
) o .” Tgnotus,” who has sent us a long and very unintel- | 
epistle, in which he proposes to furnish us with a tale, (in metre,) | 
twenty or twenty-five chapters, of two columns each,” may | 

save himself the rouble of uniting it, 0 fr 2 the Mirror is concerned | 
We are perfectly willing to comply with one of his conditions ; that is, 
to “ ask no questions ;” our only desire toward him is, like that of Orlando, | 
“ that we may be better strangers.” } 
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It is one of the calamities incident to the life of an editor, that in spite 
of all his caution and honesty of purpose, statements injurious to indi- 
| viduals will sometimes find their way into his pages, without evil inten- | 
| tion on the part of any one. Such an accident has lately befallen the 
editor of the Mirror; and he holds himself bound, therefore, to make 
the only.reparation in his power, by a full and unequivocal explanation. 
The article in which the statement referred to was made, is the narrative 
of the capture of the frigate President, in the sixth number of the present 
volume ; the objectionable matter is an implied charge of neglect of duty | 
on the part of Captain Rogers, at that time sailing-master of the frigate. | 
We are perfectly satisfied that the charge is entirely without foundation, | 
and that Captain Rogers did perform his whole duty throughout the | 
action, nor left the deck, although one of his hands was shattered by a | 
splinter, until the surrender was determined on, nor even then, until 
after he had been stunned by the fall of a block upon his head. It is due | 
to ourselves to add, that the article in question was written for the Mir- | 
ror by a young gentleman of this city, who gathered his information on 
the subject from the forecastle yarns of an old, and not very clear-headed | 
tar, in the course of a voyage to Europe ; that he regrets as much as we 
do, the wrong of which he has been the unintentional instrument, and | 
has expressed his willingness to make any explanation that shall be satis- 
factory to Captain Rogers. As for ourselves, we had no knowledge or | 
suspicion whatever that the names given in the tale, with the exception 
of the commodore’s, were those of real persons ; we supposed the narra- 
| tive to be, like those of Tom Cringle, almost entirely fictitious ; and | 
| certainly never dreamed that it contained a line or a word in the slight- 
| est degree reflecting upon the character, or injurious to the feelings of | 
| any individual. It is also an act of justice to Captain Rogers, to say | 
| that his conduct in relation to this matter has been extremely kind and | 


| 
| courteous. He expressed himself perfectly satisfied with our verbal 
| statement, and it is from our own sense of right, and not by his desire, | 


| that we give this public explanation. 


| Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Trollope.—T he beautiful sketch of Miss Fanny 
' Kemble, in her public as well as private character, with which the present 
| number of the Mirror is enriched, is extracted from the new work by | 
Mrs. Jameson, already mentioned in our columns ; the same from which | 
we obtained the affecting narrative published in the eighth number of our | 
present volume under the title of “‘ A Sister’s Love and Courage.” Al- 
, though Miss Kemble no longer comes before us with that honoured name, 
, and as a claimant of the applauses due to cultivated genius, having ex- 
| changed, and wisely, the admiration of the many for the love of one—the 
flattering but fickle voice of general praise for the calmer yet more en- 
during joys of domestic life—we feel assured that what Mrs. Jameson 
has written will be read with universal pleasure ; that her delineation of 
| the splendid actress will possess a charm for every reader, although the 

















| quality of genius, vehich can either find or make something worthy of 
regard in even the most common object. Her skill is in discovering 
blemishes and faults; these she possesses both quickness to detect 
| and power to exhibit in their full deformity; but the beauty of that 











brilliant features of the portrait have no longer an existence save in | 


‘which is really and richly beautiful, she has neither feeling to per- | 


ceive strongly, force of intellect to appreciate and understand, nor 
language to convey to others. Mrs. Jameson’s mind is just the reverse 
of this. Richly gifted by nature, with an understanding acute, strong 
and capacious, and with the most delicate perceptions, she has en- 
joyed the highest advantages of education and society, which have 


|| been judiciously and perseveringly improved. Whatever she touches 


she turns to gold ; upon whatever subject her thoughts are exercised, she 


| brings to light something new and beautiful. The minutest shades of 


character, either moral or intellectual, seem to come out in perfect relief 
beneath her discriminating eye and felicitous power of description ; the 


|| qualities of every object, whether real or imaginative, display themselves 
|| to her at once, in the clearest points of view. If she describes a book, 


a picture, a ruin, a landscape, or a mind, its peculiar features are exhibited 
in her delightful language with all the distinctness of actual vision ; and it 
often happens that with her assistance, points are brought to light which, 


|| though existing, would escape the notice of even close observers. With 


all this perspicacity of thought and vivid power of description, the ele- 


|| vation and purity of her own mind lead her to seek and to discover, by 


preference, the good, the lovely and the great, in all that she beholds 
Her taste is refined and delicate, and seems naturally to repose on kin- 
dred qualities. She looks abroad upon the world, not to cavil and con- 
demn, but to enjoy, and yield enjoyment to others. Her standard is a 
lofty one, but there is no delight to her in measuring the distance by 
which her fellow-creatures fail to reach it. As we have already said, 
the contrast between these writers is strikingly exhibited in their most 
recent productions. Both have been wandering through Germany ; 
meeting the same people, beholding the same objects, studying the same 
characters ; yet light and darkness are not more different than the results 
of their respective observations. Mrs. Trollope’s “ Belgium” is a mere 
guide-book ; a list of the towns through which she passed, the old towers 
and churches at which she gazed, the titled personages with whom she 
dined, the pictures she was taken to see, and the vexations and annoy- 
ances encountered in her jomney. Of incident theve is but little, and 
of description, so far as it relates to national or individual character, stil! 
less. The only portions of her work which seem to have been written 
con amore, are those in which she finds occasion to indulge in censure, as 
for example, in noticing the German sins of smoking, cookery, and 
| eating; the badness of the roads, and the inconvenience of the steam- 
boats. As a guide-book, we have no doubt that her “ Belgium” is 
accurate and valuable ; but if the work has other and greater merit, we 
confess that it has escaped our notice. The “ Visits and Sketches” of 
Mrs. Jameson, on the contrary, are full of interest, and most delightful 
reading. Wherever she has been, she has found something to charm her- 
self, and of which it is pleasant for us to hear, All that is rare in art, 


|| within the scope of her observations, is shown to us vividly and beauti- 


fully ; character and manners are illustrated by stnking and well-told 
incidents ; scenery of every class, the rich, the grand, the peaceful and 
the gay, is described with the most graphic and varied skill; and more 
than all, the great and good of human kind among whom she freely min- 
gled on her way, are brought before us, both in mind and person, with a 
clearness and distinguishing effect that almost persuade us to believe we 
have obtained them by a personal acquaintance Genius and education 
are in every page ; and we feel, as we read on delightedly, that the mind 
with which we are communing is one of the highest order. 


Notabilia.—The thought has often occurred to us, what a little cabinet 
of curiosities might be gathered together at very short notice, if all the 
members of even a small circle of acquaintance would agree to meet at 
some designated time and place, each one bringing whatever she or he 
might possess of rare or interesting. We were present one evening last 
winter at a socia] meeting for which this idea was suggested and adopted, 
and the result was such as to surprise and very much delight us all 
One of the party brought a handkerchief that had once belonged to Na- 
poleon ; its texture was the finest cambric, and the imperial crown and 
cipher were embroidered in one corner. Another exhibited a haversack 
that had been carried by Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, fashioned of 
stout black leather, large and without ornament, except the coronet and 
initial stamped upon the flap or cover. An English lady produced a 
small, but beautiful collection of dried herbs and mosses, from Melville 
Island, prepared upon the spot by one of the officers in Captain Parry's 
last expedition. The quota of another of the guests was a miniature 
painting of Oliver Cromwell; the work of the famous Cooper, who 
flourished during the protectorate and the reign of Charles the second. 
A series of autographs formed the contribution of a lady, among which 
were those of Byron, Scott, Washington, Paul Jones, Godwin, Jeffer- 
| son, George the third, Robespierre, Marie Antoinette, and many others. 








|| A gentleman displayed several of the “ Shakspeare forgeries,” as they 


'| were called, with which the boy Ireland so outrageously hoaxed various 
|| of the English literati, palming them off for undoubted manuscripts in 
| the writing of the immortal dramatist. Another lady favoured the com- 
|| pany with the inspection of a lock of hair, cut from the head of Charles 
| the first, of England, whose remains, it may be remembered, were ex- 
'| humed some years ago by the order of George the fourth, then Prince 
Regent. And besides all these, the occasion brought together a number 
of rare coins, gems, medals, and other curiosities; the particular his 


| memory, of which they rank among the choicest treasures. While speaking | tories of which we have now forgotten. 


| of these “ Visits and Sketches, at Home and Abroad” of Mrs. Jameson's, | 
we take occasion to remark how strongly we have been impressed, in | 
| reading them and Mrs. Trollope’s new work, with the contrast between 
| ninds of different construction in their modes of dealing with a common 
| subject. Both these ladies have been travelling over the same identical 
| ground, and their books are in many respects similar as to plan and ob- | 
| ject ; and yet, in the general effect, nothing could well be more unlike. Mrs. 
Trollope is a woman of a shrewd and vigorous mind, but of very little 
delicacy and refi t either in sentiment or perception. Her views 
of things partake little of the ideal ; she sees in a timeworn edifice nothing 
but a place to live in ; in a landscape, only certain fields and meadows, 
| more or less proper for the cultivation of hay, and turnips, and potatoes ; 
in a river, nothing but the means of navigation. Her ideas seem to be, 
| as it were, in nature physical ; and being endowed with but a feeble 
| sense of beauty, or perhaps a temper not of the most cheerful, and 
having acquired only a superficial knowledge of either men or things, 
| her writings are utterly destitute of grace, and address themselves but 
| little to the better feelings of our nature. She is not an artist, but a 
| sketcher of caricatures; and the interest of her pictures, therefore, 
| depends almost wholly on the subject. She has none of that fine 





A discovery.—In glancing over a number of papers from various por- 
tions of the union, we have encountered, some fifteen or twenty times, a 
well-written paragraph in laud of Mr. Schoolcraft, the scientific traveller, 
which gives him ®redit for a discovery that was made, as we had always 
understood, some hundreds of years before he was born ; to wit, that of the 
embo:chure of the Mississippi. Now when we studied French, embouchure 
| meant mouth, as epplied to rivers; and our dictionary still informs us 
| that its signification is Pentrée d'une rivitre dans la mer, ou dans une 
| autre riviére ;” and we had always supposed that the mouth of the Mis- 
|| sissippi had been ascertained with sufficient accuracy. some time before 
| New-Orleans was brought into existence. But we are constrained t 
| believe that our information on the subject was erroneous. 


| Frederick S. Agate-—This gentleman, one of our very promising young 
|| artists, who has already attained a knowledge of and skill in his pro- 
|| fession which have attracted public attention and applause, sailed in the 
last packet for Havre, with a determination to pass the next two years 
in France and Italy, studying the works of the immortal masters of the 
art of painting. Suecess must attend a gentleman so well qualified to 
profit by the opportuaity. 

Another balloon ascension—On Tuesday next, Monsieur Bugene Ro- 
bertson intends to “leave dull earth below him” once again, by the aid 
of a large balloon ; being the nineteenth of his aeronautic ith 
He has engaged, it is said, to take a passenger on his voyage, and ia 
makiug his preparations accordingly. 



































THOUGH AROUND ME. 


A FAVOURITE AIR BY MOZART—THE ACCOMPANIMENTS BY MUZIO CLEMENTI—POETRY BY DAVID THOMSON. 
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MISCELLANY. 





ARTISTES IN LONDON. 


Tue Age gives the following account of the doings and undoings of 
foreign artistes in London. The journalist is known for a “mad wag,” 


so that his statement may perhaps require a few grains of allowance, |! ved 
| the seraskier, entreating him to inquire into the circumstances. This offi- 


though we know not that it is incorrect :—On the late arrival of Madame 
Malibran in England, Mr. Bunn (flat the first, according to the Malibran 
creed) offered himself to treat with the singer for one, two, or two dozen 
performances, at either of the theatres. Madame Malibran had the un- 
speakable modesty to ask two hundred and fifty pounds sterling per night 
—alleging that she had as much in Italy! The second set of flats were 
the directors of the Royal Musical Festival, who wished her to sing on 
the second day, and she had the effrontery to ask three hundred guineas 
for so doing (because she could get it in Italy.) Then came Monsieur La- 
porte, or his agent, and from sundry causes it is unnecessary to inquire into, 
she would not sing at all at the opera, unless she had the entire receipts of 
the evening, because she could get as much in Italy! As respects the 
cupidity of these foreign artistes, it will be as well here to say a word or 
two. Some evenings since, Taglioni refused to dance one evening be- 
cause Laporte had not paid her for the preceding nights’ exertions ; and 
when Laporte addressed the audience, he was assailed by yells of “ pay 
her.” It seems very odd to us that he did net coolly ask the public how 
he was to pay only one performer the sum of one hundred pounds ster- 
ling a night! particularly when, on many an evening, there was not as 
much money taken at the doors. Is not this actually outrageous? How- 
ever, we are delighted to be enabled to record, that on Thursday last, the 
night of Taglioni’s benefit, she was played the very same trick ; for the 
band (to whom some fifteen or twenty nights’ salary was owing) posi- 
tively refused to enter the orchestra unless they were paid ; and, conse- 
quently, with the fear before her eyes of having no benefit at all, Tag- 
lioni was obliged to pay them herself. All this was not very gallant on 
the part of the gentlemen of the band ; but old Lindley gave it as his 
opinion, that however inuch he must admit he admired Taglioni’s legs, 
he admired lez talionis a great deal more. Unless, therefore, some stop 
is immediately put, by the managers of London, to this grasping of 
foreign performers, we shall have no opera at all. It cannot for a mo- 
ment be supposed that any theatre is to be kept open for the purpose of 
enriching one individual and ruining another—that Malibran is to have 
two hundred and fifty pounds a night, Pasta one hundred and fifty 
pounds, Taglioni one hundred pounds, and others in a similar pro- 
portion ; and that, in order to pay them these shameful taxations, Mon- 
sieur Laporte is to go to jail. It is too well known to*admit of any false 
delicacy in mentioning it, that Laporte is in considerable difficulty ; and 
if these avaricious “ grasp-alls,” who have been the means of placing him 
in it, have one spark of conscience left unexpired, they will immediately 
club togetber and get him out. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


A love-smitten gentleman, after conversing awhile with his dulcinea on 
the interesting topic of matrimony, concluded at last with a declaration, 
and put the very emphatic question of—* Will you have me ?” “Iam sorry 
to disappoint you,” replied the lady, “ and hope my refusal will not give 
you pain; but I must answer—no.” “ Well, well, that will do, madam,” 
said her philosophical lover, “and now suppose we change the subject.” 


DELIGHTS OF A BATH. 

“The effect produced upon the skin by being about twenty minutes in 
the bath,” said a luxurious Frenchman to his friend, “is absolutely deli- 
cious.” “ Sir,” he added with emphasis, “ there is nothing in this world 
that has a more irresistible tendency tothe growth of conceit ; one can- 
not go into a bath without falling in love with himself.” 





TURKISH INGENUITY. 

During the festival of the Bairam, an inhabitant of the village of Fun- 
duckli had dressed his child, about two years old, in a shawl and a cap, 
ornamented with pieces of gold, and intrusted it to a slave, who left it 
for a moment seated in the court of the house. On his return the child 
was gone, and every search for it proved fruitless. ‘The father applied to 


cer reflected that the child could not have been carried far, on account of his 
cries, and therefore must have been taken by one of the neighbours. He 
did not communicate this idea to any one, but directed one of his messen- 
gers to go to the village of Funduckli at the hour of prayer, to enter the 


| mosque, and summon the iman (or priest) to come immediately to his 


| palace. 








When the iman came into the presence of the seraskier, he re- 
ceived a positive injunction to come to him again on the morrow, and 
give him the name of the person who first came to inquire of him the 
cause of his being sent for to the seraskier. The Turks in general pay 
little attention to the affairs of others, not even to those of their priests— 
consequently, on returning to the mosque one man only came to him to 
ask the cause of so sudden a summons. ‘The iman replied, that it was 
only relating to a firman which he was to have read, but which was with- 
drawn. However on being informed by the iman of what passed, the 
seraskier caused the inquisitive man to be arrested, and discovered the 
body of the child concealed under the staircase of his house, and thus 
proved that it was he who had carried it off. He was sentenced to be 
instantly drowned. 


A LUCKY DREAM. 

A correspondent of the United States’ Gazette gives the following 
curious account of the manner in which the mode of making round shot 
was originally discovered. We believe it will be new to many of our 
readers :—My father was a plumber in this city, and for a long time 
could think of nothing but how to make round shot. Round shot was the 
burthen of the night as well as the day. One night he was awakened 
by a blow in the back from my mother, who exclaimed, I have found out 
how to make round shot. I dreamed I was going in to a shop to buy the 
child (myself) a hat, when, on hearing a hissing noise proceed from an 
inner room, I was informed that they were making round shot ; on going 
in, I looked up, and saw a man pouring melted lead through a sieve at 
the top of the building, which fell into a tub of water on the floor, and on 
taking some of the shot in my hand, I found they were perfectly round! 
My father exclaimed in ecstasy, “ You have found it out.” Immediately 
he set the melting-pot to work, and on pouring some of the lead from the 
top of the stairs he found the shot much rounder than any which he had 
before made. At daylight he poured some from the top of the leaning 
tower in the city, succeeding much better; and on pouring some from the 
shaft of the mine he found that he had obtained “ round shot.” 





ALL RIGHT. 


Dr. Busby, whose figure was much under the common size, was one 
day accosted in a coffee-room by an Irish baronet of colossal stature, 
with, “ May I pass to my seat, O giant?” wien the doctor, politely mak- 
ing way, replied, “ Pass, O pigmy!” “Oh, sir,” said the baronet, “ my 
expression referred to the size of your intellect.” “And my expression, 
sir,” said the doctor, “to the size of yours.” 





THE ALPHABET. 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet may be transposed 620,448, 
401,733,239,439,360,000 times. All the inhabitants of the globe, on a 
rough calculation, could not, in a thousand million of years, write out 
all the transpositions of the twenty-four letters, even supposing that each 
wrote forty pages daily, each of which pages contained forty different 
transpositions of the letters. 








A GOOD BARGAIN. 


Mr. L., a well-known professional singer in the metropolis, one day 
entered a cheesemonger’s or grocer’s shop to make a purchase. ‘“ Have 
you any more of this paper?” said he to the master, regarding with curi- 
osity and astonishment that in which his purchase was wrapped. “ Plenty, 
sir; a great pile of it.” Mr. L. requested to see it, and followed the 
tradesman into a little back room, where many reams of waste paper 
were collected, to be used in his business. ‘“ Well,” said Mr. L., after 
inspecting the pile from whence the wrapper of his parcel had been 
taken, “ will you sell this—what would you ask for it?” “'Two-pence- 
halfpenny per pound,” answered the man, much astonished at the un- 
common greenness of his customer. ‘ You can have it, if you like, as 
waste paper for that price.” Mr. L. readily assented, and thus purchased 
for a few shillings thirty-three complete oratorios and operas of Handel, 
besides fragments of the best—viz., Armold’s edition! Henceforth, 
let no one despise the literature that may find its way to the trunk- 
maker’s and chandler’s. 


HINT FOR A CAVALIER SEUL. 


In certain cities of the south, where gentlemen have felt the icy chill 
of a refusal to an invitation to dance, when a lady who is declared to 
be engaging declares herself engaged, a form is used which prevents 
any such disappointment. At the door of the salon a danser is a corbeille 
of artificial flowers, from which each visiter selects one and presents it 
to the lady of his choice. She wears the ornament in her ceinture until 
she has danced her two sets, and then returns it to her partner. Thus 
a lady who wears no bouquet is disengaged, and the offer of the flower 
saves the trouble of a speech and the pain of a refusal. 








CURIOUS CAUSE OF GRIEF. 


Madame de Genlis says, that her mother was in the habit of beating 
her, and that she made it a point of pride to suffer the most lusty thumps 
without uttering a murmur or shedding a tear, till one day, perceiving, in 
the course of chastisement, that the maternal arm had lost something of 
its vigour, she began to weep passionately. Her mother, surprised at 
having produced this novel effect, asked the cause. and the pious daughter 
explained : “ Your blows hurt me less than they used to do: whence I 
perceive, to my great grief, madam, that you are losing the strength 
with which you have been hitherto blessed.” 

A PROPER DISTINCTION. 

Governor Chittenden, chief magistrate of Vermont, was of humble 
birth, and rose by the force of talent to his exalted station. Yet while 
governor of the green-mountain empire, he still continued to keep the 
same tavern, upon the steep hill side, that he kept for many years before. 
One evening, a wagoner drove up and accosted him thus: “ Governor 
Chittenden, as chief magistrate of Vermont, I render you all due homage ; 
but as landlord Chittenden, 'I’ll thank you to turn out my horses!” 


CAP-IT-AL. 

The following toast was given at the celebration of the last fourth of 
July, by the Typographical Society of Nashville, Tennessee :—We con- 
gratulate Mr. Bang on the multitude of his little people—the form and 
press-ure of the sentiment prove him to have a clean case of his own.— 
By Wa. F. Bane. “* Sweet Home—None can appreciate it so well as those 
who have put a period to their celibacy. and use SMALL caps frequently.” 
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